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A Foreword About 


Our. Garden Annual 








HIS, the third annual issue will appear Satur- 
day, February 23, 1907. 
The Garden Annual of 1905 was good. 
It was original in its conception anda decided step 
in advance of anything ever before attempted by the 
Agricultural Prvcs. The Garden Annual of*1rg06 
was better. Our friends trumpeted its unique feat- 
ures farand wide and a regular hurricane of compli- 
ments and good words from a million and a half of 
readers came to our office. 
We wish to emphasize the fact that this 
year the Garden Annual will be bigger and better 
thanever. It will contain more special and timely articles, more unique 
features and be read by more people than ever before 
Always in the lead, the Orange Judd Weeklies never look backward. 
. We study conditions and anticipate the needs of the farmer first-hand. We 
are hand in hand with the man behind thé plow. We have a thorough 
grasp and understanding of the needs of our constituents. They have con- 
ence in our ability to assist them and we maintain their confidence by 
giving them the very best there is going. 
The unbiased and fair editorial policy pursued by us is an absolute 
guarantee to advertisers that this issue of the Garden Annual will be the 
greatest agricultural result bringer of the season. 


Our Subscribers and Our 
Advertisers 


Are both impressed with the ex 
cellence of the Garden Annual as con- 
sidered from the standpoint of farm 
literature and as an advertising medium. 
Every branch of spring work on the 
farm will be touched upon in so skillful 
a manner that our readers will hardly 
be able to wait until the frost is out of 
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spring work, so stimulated will they be, 
and enthused over the possibilities 
latent in theirfarms. That means they 
will begin to buy from our advertisers 


season’s work, 

We wish to remind our regular 
advertisers, and those of our subscribers 
who have awakened to the profits they 
make from advertising in this journal, 
of the importance of securing space at 
the very earliest possible moment in 
order to insure position and avoid be ig caught in the last end rush. 

Don't forget that there is no me liké the present to send in your 
order, for the reason that there is going to be a host of new recruits added 
to our ranks this year and we are anxious that none of our old friends 
shali be crowded out. Come early. 

The importance of the reading matter prevents us ftom allowing the 
acdvs. to encroach on it. We've only room for so many advs. Last year 
we had to refuse some that came in the last few’days. 


The Garden Annual Goes to Press February 11. 


Next Week We'll Tell More 


All about our pam, our contributors, the prizes for 1907, and why 

the Garden Annual for 1907 will set 
a new pace and make = mew record 
for agriculteral journalism. It will 
be preserved and often referred to. 
Its. scope is so broad as to be of 
indispensable utility throughout: the 
year. It is the authority for daily 
reference, not only by the ordi- 
nary farmer and gardener, but by the 
amateur, by women and others who 
love horticulture and floriculture, and 
also by the big market gardeners, seed 
growers and truck farmers throughout 
America. 


t ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters 439-441 Lafayette Street, pou ot errr - 
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9-57 W. Worthington St:; Springfield, Mass. 





AGRICULTURE 
High tuuer Cost Curtalle’ Exports 


The export trade in butter is réduced 
to a minimum, owing to high prices 
now prevailing in the United States. It 
is claimed that British consumers are 
getting good creamery butter from 
Australia at a lower price than they 
can get medium grade stock from 
America. However that may be, the 
fact remains that our export trade is 
limited. During December, 190%, the 
latest for which statistics are available, 
exports of butter from the United 
States amounted to only 346,126 pounds 
at an average value of % eents on 


pound, against pounds at 
average of 19 cents in December, 1995. 

Recently an editorial representative 
of this journal talked with several but- 
ter tor Geslers at New York city, a great 

market for our western creamertes, in 
regard to the domestic and foreign sit- 
uation. There seemed ‘> be-some dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the tone 
of the market. David W. Lewis com- 
pany believes that the top notch has 
been reached, and say that any further 
advances will materially curtail con- 
sumption. “In fact, the market is 
about half sick at present,” said they. 
“While we have no actual figures to 
substantiate our statements, yet we 
feel confident that the stiff price 
creamery butter is commanding is 
having the effect of causing more lib- 
eral use of renovated butter, oleo, etc. 
This is no doubt filling the gan made 
by limited storage stocks of fine « ream- 
ery. The present searon, however, has 
proved eminently satisfactory to butter 
speculators. In fact, much creamery 
now selling around 30 cents per pound 
went into storage last summer at 20 to 
22 cents and is making the dealer a 
good bit of money.” 

“Butter exports are running very 
light.at present,” said Will Martin of 
J. S. Martin & Company. “This is 
mainly attributable to high prices on 
this side of the ocean. Unless abnor- 
mal conditions prevail, it is pretty safe 
to figure on only moderate exports of 
butter when the market gets much 
above 20 cents per pound. English 
consumers have not been educated to 
pay the fancy prices the American 
public digs up. They simply refuse to 
buy butter when it runs up to figures 
that the American housewife pays, al- 
thou ough often ina grudging manner, 

he quality of butter exported from 
the United States varies according to 
market corditions. When butter is 
very cheap over here, exporters send 
ecross a fair grade of creamery, but 
when domestic markets are high, ex- 
ports run mainly to the poorest grades 
of creamery, and other inferior stock, 
such as renovated butter, etc. We send 
abroad little or,no fancy creamery 
butter, for the simple reason that it 
sells better at home, where it is need- 
ed. When the British consumers want 
fine stock they do not get it In Amer- 
ica, but go to Denmark. 

“T believe the quality of butter man- 
ufactured in the United States is an 
ting better each- season. Creamerym 
seem to be paying more attention 4 
quality. Government regulations for 
water content, etc, are &-.». proving 
helpful along ‘this line. It is a good 
phase: of the situation, for the better 
the quality of our butter, the easter it 
is to sell it at good prices, I consider 
present stocks of butter moderate to 
light, consumption is running large, 
considering current prices, and from 
all indications the winter output from 
ereameries is by no means heavy. Gen- 
erally, the situation is encouraging.” 


BUTTER EXPORTS AND MOVEMENT 


{In millions affd tenths of millions of 
pounds] 


Exports- Ad. -Repts Prices 
value N Y N Y¥ 
re g 

1966... 27.3 18.0 3 19 32% 
1905... 10.0 16.3 ys 
1904..: 10.7 16.5 32 : a po 
1908. . 8.9 180 - 21.19 
1902... 16.0 180-19 20 @29 
1901, .. 23.2 172 20 19 @25 
1900... 183 172 19 16> @27 
1899... 20.2 16.1 19 18  @27 
1898... 25.7 150 19 17 @23 
1897 31.3 143 21 14 


Ammon & Person, Jersey City deal- 
ers in butterine, say: “The amount of 
oleomargarine ‘produced during ‘the 
past two or three months has been 
about 20% heavier than a year ago. 
In our opinion sales of oleo have been 
at the low point. The greater part of 
the increase we me above goes 
te the middie and southern states. 
The increased use of hand separators 


’ ears and 


has reduced the production of farm. 
ers’ butter, which is commandi; 
fancy prices. Hence renovated buti.r 
is selling at a higher level than e\.; 
before. .The fact that there is |. 
farmers’ butter made wil! prevent ; 
marked expansion“in the producti. 
of renovated.”’ 


Cabbage Moving at Moderate Prices 


So far this season the cabbage mar- 
ket has not displayed the energy that 
it has in some recent winters. West- 
ern cabbage is moving to easterm mar- 

indifferently. 





Hanson, a New York dealer to an ed- 
itorial representative of American A¢- 
riculturist, “exerted a somewhat dc- 


_pressing effect upon cabbage price:. 


Then, too, there has been an abundan .. 
of spfMmach, Kaie and fal» supplies of 
southern vegetables offered consumers 
at this point, and as a result the pub- 
lic is not taking freely to cabbage. 
The warm weather has also jeopard- 
ized much cabbage in storage through - 
out York state, and no-doubt caused 


-some loss. This may have its effect 


upon the late winter market, but 
pending definite advices I cannet sa) 
as to the extent of this. 

“The crop of 1905 is mainly in spec- 
ulator’s hands. Farmers are pract!- 
cally sold out, having disposed of their 
Danish seed crop in the fall at $6 to 
$7 per ton, or slightly better. The 
market in York state has recently 
ruled around $f to $11 per ton fe b 
With the New York market at $15 to 
$18 per ton, as at present, it weuld 
seem there is a little margin of profit 
for storage operators, but the fet i. 
the ‘shrinkage in cabbage is rumming 
fairly large, ranging 20 to 25%. 

“The bulk of the winter cabbage 
coming to the New York market is 
shipped from Cortland county, NM Y. 
Several other sections of the state. 
however, figure in supplying the trade. 
High freight rates prohibit shipments 
of Wisconsin cabbage to this merket 
~The winter crop has a couple of 
months to run before southern eab- 
bage begins to compete with # too 
strongly, and with good bracing 
weather from now on the market 
might possibly improve. Florida eab- 
bage will strike us in March, but the 
competition from that section f& not 
particularly fierce as the southerm erop 
is- not sent here~exclusiveiy, Bet is 
well distributed throughout markets of 
the middle west and north.”’ 

CHICAGO CABBAGE PRICES 
{Danish seed, per ton] 








Jan Feb Mar April 
1907 ‘en oa _— — 
1906 ; 21625 23@36 30035 
1904 * seg38 sare s5o6D 4 i 
. oe 
1908 .10@12 6@9 %7@9 S@8 
1902 .10@14 14@16 17@20 132@16 
1901, . 8@14°. 16@18 19@20 20@22 
1900 .25@26 22@25 28@30 .46@f0 
1899 .16@18 28@30 35@40 S6@60 
Milk Producers Co-operate Profitably 
Approximately there are 345,448 


quarts milk used in Boston daily. 
From 80 to 85% of this is transporte 
by railroad and the remainder in 
wagons. All of the New England 
states, barring Rhode Island, send 
large quantities of milk into Boston. 
When the milk reaches Boston & is 
nearly all handled by five wholesale 
houses locally known as contractors. 
They contract for and buy the milk in 
the country, lease the railroad milk 
manage the transportation 
to the city. They sell most of the sup- 
ply to peddlers for distribution at re- 
tail. The ‘five wholesale comeerns, 


though technically entirely separate, 


have a common understanding and 
practice in many details of the: busi- 
ness, 

For many years the farmers supply- 
ing Boston with milk (variously esti- 
mated from 3000 to in number). 
have had an organization to represent 
their inte It started with milk 
produce: union and has existed un- 
der varying names, but is now known 
as the Boston co-operative milk pro- 

ducers’ company. That co-operation 
among pays is evidenced by 
nae work of organization, for, back 

in the 90's, farmers shipping milk to 
Pq Page_107) 
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DAIRY FARMING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


M. GOLDMAN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
HERE is among the beauti- 
ful hills of this county the 
prosperous and successfui 
dairy farm of the well- 
known Guernsey _ breeder, 

Ezra Michener. During a 
recent personal interview 
this practical farmer gave 
me a statement regarding 
his methods. Speaking of 
the dairy industry he said, 
“We keep no cows, we 
make the cows keep us.” 
This is a statement that every dairyman should 
be able to make. It is a well-known fact that 
many dairymen do not study the individual 
eows in their -herd as they should. There are 
too many boarders being kept by farmers on 
the average dairy farm. Mr Michener took 
possession of his. farm in 1875. Although the 
son of a successful physician, he preferred 
stock farming. He favors the Guernsey breed 
because he considers them of the very best 
dairy type. It is his opinion that they are 
physically stronger than the Jerseys. 

At the time of my recent visit he had 50 head 
of cattle including 27 milch cows, two bulls 
and 11 calves. Four of his cows are recorded 
in the advance register. This farm has pro- 
duced such well-known cows as Dolly Bloom, 
King’s Myra, Mary Marshall (the famous 
world’s fair cow) Queen of Fairview, Miss Rita, 
Midnight Chimes and Queen Bee, as well as 
many other famous cows. At the head of this 
herd, at present, is 

















Trade Mark Registered 





For Week Ending January 26, 1907 


pounds of milk per cow daily. All the heifer 
calves and the best bull calves are raised. 
When a calf is dropped it is left with the cow 
in a special box stall for two days. After this 
the cow is placed back with the herd and the 
calf is fed with the mother’s milk for two days. 
It is then weaned and gradually taught to 
drink skimmed milk and eat grain and hay. 
Milk is fed to all the calves until they are six 
months old. Plenty of hay, grain and silage 
is kept before them so that they can eat all 
they want. The heifers are bred when 15 
months old. They are bred a second time so as 
to drop their calves when 3% years old. 

The main dairy barn on this place is 40 x 40 
feet. The cows face each other in two rows. 
The central alley is 10 feet wide. The alley be- 
hind the cows on each side is 4 feet wide. The 
cows stand on a plank floor with a gutter be- 
accumulated. This is hauled away daily and 
hind, in which the solid and liquid manure is 
spread on the land as fast as it is made. There 
are no accumulations of manure left in the 
stable or about it. The silo has a capacity of 
125 tons. It is at the end of thé barn and opens 
directly into a central feed alleyway. All cows 
in full flow of milk receive from 10 to 12 pounds 
of grain of the following mixture: One part 
each by weight of bran and cremo; % part 
giuten feed; % part ground oats; and 44 part 
corn meal. This is thoroughly mixed. 

In summer, pasture is the main source of 
roughage and is supplemented with soiling 
crops and silage. During the winter months 
the cows receive 40 pounds and one feed each 
of clover hay and cut corn stover per day. Mr 
Michener says he could not get along without 
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Number 


a silo. His success with silage feeding has been 
very good and he has frequently filled his silo 
with corn grown on seven acres. He estimates 
tnat the average cost of keeping a cow per year 
is $50.. He figures that his income from cream 
per cow is $97.91, leaving a profit of $37.91. 

Mr Michener is a believer in keeping in touch 
wita what is going on all over the country in 
dairy matters. He has on his table several 
prominent farm papers, the chief of which is 
American Agriculturist, in addition to daily 
papers and magazines. He has a telephone in 
his house and there is a trolley nearby affording 
all the conveniences of a city home. He is a 
good, example of a happy and prosperous farmer 
and thoroughly enjoys every moment of his 
time. 


THE HOLSTEIN THE FARMERS’ COW, 


E. H, DOLLAR, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Although I was raised on the farm, and spent 
the early part of my life there, I was not per- 
sonally interested in dairying until about six 
years ago, when I was placed in charge of the 
large dairy farm which had for years been op- 
erated by my father. Tne herd at the time it 
caine under my management was composed 
largely of grade Ayrshires. 

The difficulties encountered were many and 
it has-taken years to overcome some of them. 
The herd although in good condition and hav- 
ing been well wintered was not yielding an av- 
erage production sufficient to pay for the feed 
consumed, to say nothing of paying the other 
expenses incurred in carrying on the business. 
As I had thrown up a very lucrative position in 

New York city, ‘to as- 





the famous bull Wide- 
awake No 9429. Mr 
Michener does not be- 
lieve in-changing the 
bull too often; if he is 
a strong and prepo- 
tent animal he keeps 
him regardless of age. 
The individtal record 
of each cow is kept, the 
milk being weighed 
and recorded each 
time a cow is milked. 
Cows are bred so as 
to calve in the fall as 
in that way the animal 
is practically fresh un- 
til the next summer. 
The milk is sepa- 
rated and the cream 
taken to a nearby 
creamery. ‘The price 
paid is according to 
the butter fat con 
tained. The creara is 
tested twice a month 
so that a record can 
be kept as to what the 
herd is:doing. When 
I was at this farm the 
latter part of July the 
hérd was yielding 
‘an average of 20 





pounds. 





AN: AYRSHIRE OF GOOD FORM 


Croftjane Dinah 19th No 16418. imported is a splendid Ayrshire and has been shown at 
many places by W. P. Schanck of Livingston county, N.Y. She was two years old at the time 
this picture was taken. She is considered a typical representative of the breed. These ani- 
mals are noted for their vigor and ability to produce‘good returns in milk and butter. The av- 
erage weight.of the cows is about 1,000, while the bulls range in weight from 1,400 to 1,800 


The predominating colors are red and white, variously arranged in spots, but not 
mixed. The cows-are of quite nervous temperament and somewhat -quarrelsome. 
therefore, to dehorn them when they are kept in herds. 


~ 


sume the management 
of this farm, I was 
somewhat discour- 
aged. However, I very 
soon convinced my- 
self that fully 50% of 
the cows in the herd 
were boarders, and 
living on what little 
profit the others were 
making over and 
above cost of keep. 
To get at this I was 
compe‘led to weigh 
each cow’s milk every 
milking, and fre- 
quently make  com- 
posite tests with the 
Babcock machine. 
No one thing has 
done so much in im- 
proving the daify herd 
on this farm as the 
weighing and testing 
of each cow’s milk 
from day to day. By 
this practice I know 
for a certainty just 
which cow was or is 
paying a profit and 
which are not paying 
for their feed. The 
[To Page 101) 
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THE DAIRY HERD FROM COMMON STUCK 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


When developing the dairy herd from com- 
mon stock, it is not necessary to go to great 
expense, but a few years of 
time are necessary in 
which to accomplish this. 
The amount ofetime called 
for will to some extent be 
dependent on the character 
of the stock,. that is, the 
foundation stock, at the 
outset, and to some extent 
on the closeness of the 
culling or selection that is 
practiced. In some in- 
stances a fine dairy herd 
may b* built up in two or 
PROF THOMAS SHAW ‘three generations of cor- 

" rect breeding. In other 
instances a longer time may be required; but 
it should not require more than four or five 
generations of proper breeding in any event to 
effect the changes sought. A great change in 
the line of improvement desired should result 
from the first cross made. 

The plan to be followed jis in outline as fol- 
lows: Begin with such females as can be got 
conveniently without greater cost than may “e 
termed common prices such as are usually paid 
for common stock. Give the preference to those 
that have indications of.a reascnable amount of 
milk giving capacity. Mate with these a pure 
sire of one of the dairy breeds with proper 
form and breeding. Retain all the female 
progeny for future breeding that have been 
found to possess the milx-giving quality in a 
high degree. Discard those of the opposite 
elass.as soon as their deficiency becomes known. 
Continue the same line of breeding until the 
excellence sought has been reached, or at least 
continue it until the standard of milk giving in 
the cows’ has come up to the average of the 
herd from which the sires have been chosen. 





THE FORMATION FEMALES 


In one sense it would be correct to say that 
a good dairy herd may be built up from any 
class of females that are sound and healthy. 
While that is true, it is also true that to begin 
such change on high grades of a beef foundation 
will take a longer time to produce good dairy 
cattle than if the foundation were common 
females of mixed breeding, but already pos- 
sessed of milk-giving qualities in a consider- 
able degree. Mixed breeding is no detriment 
in such a case. 

First, look for a cow With.a large, long and 
capacious barrel, open and rather widely spaced 
in the ribs which should spring well downward. 
Second, look for evidences of refinement as 
seen in a head inclining to long, a neck long 
and slim, crops somewhat sharp, and limos 
inclining to fine. Third, look for the present 
evidences of good milk giving capacity. Fourth, 
look for evidences of stamina as indicated by 
good width through the lower part of the chest, 
by an active carriage and a bright, full eye. 
Fifth, prefer the cow that has a nice soft han- 
dling hide and silky coat. 

Choose sires from that dairy breed which 
may be preferred. The straight dairy breeds 
that stand in the front in this country are the 
Holstein, Ayrshire, Guernsey and Jersey, named 
probably in the order oc relative size. The 
Dutch Belted cattle, not very numerous, are 
much like the Holstein. The choice being made, 
don’t change the breed from which the sire is 
chosen, and exercise great care in choosing the 
sire. 

The individual points of a good dairy sire can- 
not be given in detail here, but two of these 
will be mentioned, because they are in a sense 
indispensable. The first is, the evidences of 
much stamina and bodily vigor. The sacoad is, 


an amplitude of soft skin on the underline in 
front of the testicles, distinctly traceable milk 
veins and miniature teats of good size and wide 
spacing. 

The performance of the ancestry of the bull 
saould be examined. The more good perform- 
ers in the upward line of his ancestry the 


better. Good performance on the part of an- ~ 


cestral dams means the giving of large quan- 
tities of milk, rich in quality and persistence 
in milk giving for a long period. 

The successive sires should be chosen from 
the same breed. If*chosen from another breed 
disturbing factors are chosen. This may not 
be apparent at the first, but it will te later. 
The antagonism likely to result cannot be ex- 
plained here. By adhering to the same line of 
breeding the improvement should be rapid and 
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BUILDING UP A DAIRY HERD 


THIRTY YEARS IN DAIRYING 


The Buildings and How They Have Been Con- 
structed—Modern Ideas About Sanitation and 
Ventilation—Holding a Farmers’ Institute “in the 
Cow Stable—Ground Plans of the Building 


This is the sixth and last of the series of 
articles, printed exclusively in these columns, 
by H. E. Cook of Lewis ‘7unty, N Y, embody- 
ing his 30 years experiences in the dairy busi- 
ness, These articles form a chapter in Ameri- 
can dairying in the eastern states weil worth 
saving and reading. Previous articles. were 
printed in American Agriculturist: (1) Octeber 
21, 05; (2) November 11, ’05;-(.) December 16, 
705; (4) May 12, °06; (5) June 23,’06. 

I would not feel satisfied if this history or 
evolution of our farm and dairy practice did not 
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CROSS SECTION MR. COOK'S DAIRY STABLE FLOOR 


continuous, at least for several generations, 
but the improvement will be less noticeable 
with each succeeding generation. 


CONTINUED SELECTION 

No matter what the line of breeding, where 
a high standard in dairy qualities is to be 
reached and maintained, there must be culling 
and discarding with every generation. Evi- 
dences of physical inferiority are sometimes 
so apparent at birth, that the decision to dis- 
card. such specimens may be made forthwith. 
As soon as it is known that the animals fall 
.“low the standard, the eye should not pity nor 
the hand spare. They Should be sent to the 
shambles bya short cut at the earliest possible 
moment. 

THE STANDARD. TO SET 

Every man will, of course, set his own stand- 
ard. If he fails to set a standard he is not 
likely te reach high attainment in his work. 
Breeds differ in their capacity to produce milk, 
hence high grades of these will also differ. 
With no breed of dairy cattle or their grades, 
however, should the standard \be set at less 
than 6000 pounds of milk per year old and 
young. This is probably more than twice the 
amount produced by. the average herd in the 
United States today. 

The animals thus grown must be properly 
fed to have them grow into high type dairy 
cows. ‘They must be fed such food as will 
keep them in a sappy and growthy condition 
until maturity is reached. They must not be 
made fat nor should they even be lean. 


SIMPLICITY OF THE SYSTEM 


The system outlined is very simple and. inex- 
pensive. The man who wants to get better dairy 
stock does not re- 
quire to expend. one 
dollar extra in the 
purchase of. cows. 
Let him begin with 
such as he has. There 
will be some expense 
in getting a bull, but 
if he is unable to 
bear it alone, let 
some neighbors help 
him to purchase it, 
or if not, let them 
patronize his sire by 
sending their cows 
for service at a rea- 
sonable price. It will 
not answer the same 
purpose to get a 
grade buil, even 
though a high grade, 
for transmissi-n 
from such an animal 
is variable. 





GROUND PLAN OF H. E. COOK'S SANITARY DAIRY STABLE 


include the development of the buildings as- well 
as the cows that are in them. In looking back- 
ward, which I may say ‘is sometimes a danger- 
ous thing to do, it is hardly conceivable that 
we were able to get on with the buildings in 
use. They-were of the most primitive sort, built 
up from the ground without a wall, single- 
boarded with battens, less than 6 feet from floor 
to cross beams overhead, a loose floor above, 
through which the mice would scatter chaff 
into the pail and down one’s neck while milk- 
ing. 

Originally but two small windows, for stable 
holding 30 cows. About~the only light was 
through doors when opened and through the 
manure. windows, just large enough to admit a 
shovel. The gutter was 2 inches deep and as a 
matter of necessity filled with holes. The space 
behind the cows was barely sufficient for them 
to pass.. So I might continue with this ancient 
history, which is not personal, but represents 
the actual universal condition of dairy buildings 
and farms only a few years ago, where now 
may be found clean wholesome surroundings. 
Yet we hear that eastern agriculture is behind 
the times. ns 

In my judgment, no where should greater 
credit be given than to the dairy farmers who 
remained in-the east, during the migratory de- 
cades of the eighties and nineties to the cheaper 
and boundlessly rich soils of the middle west. 
Those who remained struggled against. most 
stupendous odds, made slow, but steady prcg- 
ress and kept the farm interests of New York 
and New England intact. When I hear as I do 
at times, a sarcastic remark from a western 
sentiment, it makes me feel that a narrow view 


~{To Page 105] 
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ASSOCIATIONS FOR BREEDING DAIRY COWS 


A PLAN FOR. INVESTIGATION TO INCREASE THE MILK 
AND BUTTER FAT PRODUCTION OF DAIRY COWS BY 
SELECTION AND BREEDING—BY PROF OSCAR ERF 
OF THE KANSAS EXPERIMENT STATION 
The purpose of this plan is to increase the 

milk and butter fat producing capacity of dairy 

cows. This is to be ac- 
complished by means of 
selection and _ breeding. 

Judicious feeding and good 

care should naturally ac- 

company these two factors. 

The steps of the plan are as 

follows: First. It. - is 

necessary to -perfect organizations consisting 
of dairymen who are breeding dairy cattle of 
the same breed and in the same locality. If 
there are several different breeds in the same 
locality, different organizations may be formed. 

The object of this organization is to distribute 
risks and expenses which are necessary to bring 
about this increase in butter fat production. 
The individual dairyman cannot afford to un- 
dertake this matter without the co-operation 
of other dairymen and the assistance of oné 
of the various breed associations, and if pos- 
sible, the government should have direct super- 
vision over all -suclf organizations. 

Se¢ond. This organization should employ 
someone to keep a record of each cow in the 
various herds in that locality. This record 
should include the amount of milk, milk solids 
and butter fat produced, and also the breed- 
ing of each individual cow. This record can 
be-determined in the following manner; 

Weigh the milk and test the same for butter 
fat and milk solids for three consecutive days 
each month throughout the period of lactation. 
At the end of the year the approximate amount 
of milk, milk solids and butter fat produced 
by each cow can be calculated. 

This record is accurate to the extent of 96% 
for the amount of milk produced and 94% 
for the amount of butter fat produced, as com- 
pared with the record that would have been 
taken every day during the period of lactation. 
This is sufficiently accurate for practical con- 
ditions. 

A standard should be set to which each indi- 
vidual should reach if it is to be kept for 
breeding purposes. For instance, a standard 
of 6000 pounds of milk and 250 pounds of butter 
fat per year. Thé breeding and per- 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF MILCH COWS 














DAIRY BARN IN WHICH FARMERS’ INSTITUTE BANQUET WAS HELD 


Dinner was once served in this dairy barn to 400 people in the month of March. The tem- 
perature outside was near zero, while a wholesome atmosphere was maintained in the stable 
at 60 degrees. The cattle occupied their stalls at the time dinner was served and while the 
speeches were being made. For description of Mr Cook’s methods see article preceding page. 


mine the prepotent powers of a sire is by trial. 
This requires considerable. time and frequently 
the animal will reach the age of seven or eight 
years. before his real value will be known. 
This is estimating that the first service should 
be at 2% years, when the bull is quite well 
matured, the period of gestation nine months. 
The heifer calf that is sired by him is 2% 
years old at the beginning of the first period 
of lactation, and the record should extend over 
a period of two years. But this time and money 


_ that has been spent will become quite remuner- 


ative if a sire can be discovered that possesses 
great prepotency along the line of milk pro- 
duction. 

The procedure of determining the prepotency 
is as follows: Bulls should be kept under the 
fame conditions and bred to cows in various 
herds. After the first period or incv.-t'«" “h<nge 
the order of breeding. For illustration: As- 
suming there are two bulls, No 1 and 2. «All 
cows bred to No 1 the first year should be 
bred to No 2 the second year, and those bred 
to No 2 the first year should be bred to No 1 
the second year. The bull that transmits his 
qualities to the greatest number of offspring is 
the most prepotent. 

However, to determine the matter of per- 
formance it is necessary to rear the heifer calf 
and keep a record of the same for at least two 
periods of lactation. in a-large herd there will 
always be some heifers which will not come up 
to the standard, and possibly a tew that will 
not resemble the breed which they are to rep- 
resent. Of course these should be discarded and 


the ones having a milk and butter fat producing 
capacity equal to, or better than, the standard 
that is set should be kept for breeding pur- 
poses. By continuing to weed out cows that 
are not up to the standard and by breeding 
those that are above the standard to sires of 
great prepotency and from a strain of cows 
that are up to their standard, the capacity of 
the average cow can undoubtedly be greatly 
increased. 


Make Higher Grade Butter—We are still 
losing vast sums of money that could be very 
easily accounted for if we were only more 
skilled, as a whole, along the lines of cleanli- 
ness in the caring for our milk, and more 
skilled buttermakers. When we come to realize 
that the 10, 12 and 15-cent butter has cost us as 
much per pound to manufacture as 25-cent Wut- 
ter, we are able to see great room for improve- 
ment. The same material that results in the 
cheap butter would, if properly handled, manu- 
facture the fancy article’ Remember quality 
is the keynote of dairying.—[N. H. 8., Indiana. 


Plowing Under Green Manure—In some Ger- 
man experiments it was found that plowing 
under green manure rather shallow gave the 
best results. Spring manuring appeared to be 
more effective, as a rule, than fall. The value 
of green manuring varies widely with condi- 
tions of the soil, season, etc. 

Broken Colts are less valuable than trained 
ones. 











formance records of the ancestors 
of. _ the cow should be had for at 
least three generations back; and 
records for future breeding should 
be provided for.» After records ex- 
tending over at least two periods 
of lactation have been obtained 
alk. animals that do not reach the 
standard should be sold, and also 
the individuals which have a capac- 
ity a little above the standarf but 
which do not have any characteris- 
tics of the breed they represent. 
Third. At tne beginning of this 
plan the perso: in charge of all 
records should select several bulls 
or bull calves which are from cows 
producing not less than 350 pounds 
of butter fat per year, and whose 
sires are from cows that produced 
a similar amount of ‘butter fat. 
The bull should be as typical of the 
breed he represents as can be se- 
cured. With animals of this char- 
acter at hand it is quite essential 





























to determine the prepotency of each 
Sire. It is essential that bulls with 
such characteristics should have the 
power to transmit their milking 
qualities to the offspring. Fourth, 
Bhe only definite way to deter- 


A TYPICAL DUTCH BELTED COW OWNED IN NEW YORK 


Although not found in very large numbers outside of Holland, their native home, the Dutch Belted cat- 
tle have met with favor in other countries, including the United States. 
found in over half the states, New York, Massachusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
pictured is a product of New York state and in her day attracted much attention for her good qualities. 


Representatives of this breed are 
leading. The animal here 
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Give the Separator Good Care 


. PROF C. H. ECKLES, MISSOURI 


The prediction made a few years 
ago that the farm separator would 
soon be as common and as necessary 
on the farm as the mowing machine, 
is being rapidly fulfilled. Probably no 
machine used on the farm does what 
it is made to do any more effectively 
than the separator, and considering 
the fact that it is used twice every day 
in the year it {s surprising how seldom 
it is out of order. Four cows witha 
separator are equal to five with the old 
shallow pan, or with a water or tin 
can separator. 

A common mistake made when buy- 
ing a cream separator is getting one 
too small. In hundreds of cases small 
machines have been purchased at first 

‘on account of the lower price, oniy to 
be, exchanged in a short time for a 
larger size. It is about as hard work 
‘to operate one handling 350 pounds 
per hour as one separating 700, and 
‘the added time required for the small- 
er: size amounts every year to more 
than the extra cost’of a larger ma- 
«chine. As a rule the farmer wishes to 
separate in at least 20 minutes. This 
means at least a 700-pound machine 
_ for 20 cows, and for a ten-cow dairy 
it does not pay to buy one with less 
than 450 pounds per hour*capacity. 
POWER MOST SATISFACTORY 


The majority of separators are oper- 
ated by hand but power is very con- 
venient and should be used in all large 
dairies. A small steam bofier with a 
steam turbine machine is one of the 
most satisfactory outfits for a dairy 
of 20 cows or more. This makes it 
possible to have’ a small milk room 
where the milk is separated,:and the 
hot water used for cleaning the uten- 
ails, .. 

The tread power is used with satis- 
faction’ in many cases. It is-easily ad- 
justed to furnish a very, good power, 


and the herd bull or a calf can do the 
separating as fast as the milk is ready. 


The ordinary gasoline engine is not 
entirely satisfactory on account of its 
unsteady motion and manner of start- 
ing. It may be used by putting in a 
line shaft. and belting. to the engine 
and to the separator with long, rather 
loose belts, Reeently some companies 
are putting ‘gasoline engines on the 
market designed especially for running 
separators, in which these objection- 
able features have been mostly elimi- 
nated. 

The bowl should always be handled 
carefully and not allowed to drop into 
its place in the frame or onto- the 
floor. In starting the machine, the op- 
erator should keep in mind that the 
high gear gives him a tremendous 
leverage and speed should be reached 
gradually and slowly. The power 
should be applied throughout the turn 
of the hancle and not alone on the 
down stroke, as is often done. It is 
always well to follow the direction 
book carefully. 


About once a month the oil cups 
should be filled ‘with kerosene to clean 
out the,bearings. Once in two months 
or oftener, the lower bearings of the 
machines having two bearings should 
be taken out and thoroughly cleaned. 
Attention to these details is what 
makes an easy running machine. Bear- 
ings’ are cut out rapidly in many 
cases by dust blowing in when the 
bowl is out. If exposed at all to dust, 
it is always well to have a canvas cov- 
ering to slip over the machine as soon 
as the work is done. 


A standard make of separator, if 
properly handled, should run from 
three to five years, with little or no 
repairs outside of new points or balls 
for the bearings. At the end of this 
time a new bushing or bearing will 
probably be needed, and at the end of 
four or five years it is customary to 
gend the bow! to the manufacturers 
to. be -retinned and balanced... The 


HANDLING THE FARM SEPARATOR 


machine should be taken apart and 
cleaned each time it is used. ‘To 
facilitate washing it is important to 


have the proper brushes and tools for’ 


the purpose that come with the ma- 
chine. The water shoutd be used 
warm but not hot, and should con- 
tain a small amount of dairy washing 
powder. After this washing to loosen 
and remove all the particles of milk, 
the parts are rinsed with clean warm 
water and spread apart to dry to pre- 
vent rusting. The dish cloth is not 
needed and should not be used in 
cleaning a separator or any other 
dairy utensil. If a steam boiler is at 
hand, steaming may take the place of 
scalding. The bow! is not put together 
until ready to be used again. 

If the cream is sold by the test, some 
variation in per cent of fat must Be 
expected, as it always occurs even un- 
der the best conditions and is not a 
sign of inaccurate testing. If it is de- 
sired to keep the cream or milk sweet 
some time, it will be necssary to ob- 
serve twe general principles. These 
are cleanliness and coldness. To com- 
ply with the first means the stable, 
cows, milk utensils and separator must 
be kept clean. To meet- the require- 
ments of the second means cooling at 
onee to a low temperature. It is not 
sufficient to set a can of cream or milk 
in ordinary water and say it is cooled. 
It must actually be cooled and a ther- 
mometer ought to be wsed often 
enough to indicate if it really is being 
cooled. Cream cooled to 50 degrees at 
once after separation and held there 
will keep sweet several days. If cooled 
to 60 degrees at once, it will keep two 
days as a rule, without souring. Where 
two or more lots of cream are to be 
mixed, that added to the first should 
first be cooled in a small can by it- 
self, then added to.the first lot. If 
the warm be added to the cooled, the 
entire lot sours very rapidly. 
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“IT saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


- WHITE BREAD 
Makes Trouble For People With Weak 
Intestinai Digestion. 


A lady in a Wis. town employed a 
physician who instructed her not to 
eat white bread for two years. She tells 
the details of -her sickness and she cer- 
tainly was a sick woman. . 

“In the year 1887. I gave out from 
overwork, and until 1901 I remained 
an invalid in bed a great part of the 
time. Had different doctors but noth- 
ing seemed to help. I suffered from 
ecerebro-spinal - congestions female 
trouble and serious stomach and bowe! 
trouble. My husband called a new doc- 
tor and after having gone without any 
food for 10 days the doctor ordered 
Grape-Nuts for me. I could eat the 
new food from the very first mouthful. 
Tr- doctor kept me on Grape-Nuts 
and the only medicine was a little gly- 
cerine to heal the alimentary canal. 

“When I was up again Doctor told 
me to eat Grape-Nuts twice a day and 
no white bread for two years. [I got 
well in good time and have gained in 
strength sc I can do my own work 
again. 

“My brain has beén helped so much, 
and I know that the Grape-Nuts food 
did this, too. I found I had been made 
ill use I was not fed right, that is 
I. did not properiy digest white bread 
and some othér food I tried to live on. 

“T have never been without. Grape- 
Nuts food since and eat it every day. 
You may publish this-ietter if you like 
so it will help someone else.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Get the little book, “The Road 
to Weliville,” in pkgs. 








Wane Your Cus Paw Busta. Te for poives 
Ww SMITH GRUBBER €O., La Crosse, Wis. 


See OUR. GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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The American Cereal Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Gent lemen:- 












W.S.,J.B.& B. DUNHAM. 
Wayne: Du Page be Ji October GO, 1906, 


can of milk after feeding it two days; 


load when this is gone, Yours truly, 


Oaklawn Farm. 


FOUNDED BY M.W. DUNHAM. 


I bought e half car load of Schumacher's Stock Feed of: your 
man, ur.Smith, @ couple of weeks ago, and after feeding if to my - 
Gairy of twenty-four Holstein cattle, will say that I gained a half 


two weeks my cows have come up about ono 6~gallom cah of milk per Gay, 
I first started in feeding about one half bran, but the 

last’ week [ have ‘been feeding Schumacher’s Stock Feed exclusively. 

I am very yell pleased with 4t, and will certainly order another cer 


F.B.Pratt 





and now after feeding it about 






— It is 


Stock F atrial. - - 


Pratt gained. 


Gained 8 


Isn’t that remarkable? 


Feed in a nut shell. 


oats and barley p 


ductive value. 










Then Go And Do Likewise 


Mr. Dairyman and Farmer, when we can offer you such practi- 
cal evidence as that contained in Mr. Pratt’s detter, it is not neces- 
sary to burden you with our claims for Schumacher’s Stock Feed in 
order to make you realize the value of this wonderfu 


Here is the actual—the specific experience of the manager of the 
world Famous Dunham Stock Farm. 


ical of thousands of others who have given Schumacher’s 


It will be your experience if you will begin, feeding it to your 
cows, and every day you put it off you are losing just what Mr, 


Read the last sentence of the first paragraph of his letter again, 
Your cows will show a corresponding gain with this feed. 


In 2 Weeks His Cows 


NO! Not with feed like Schumacher’s. 
; It’s the natural result of the RIGHT food products—RIGHTLY 
balanced 


That’s the whole secret of the merit of Schumacher’s Stock 


It is a feed that supplies the proper elements for milk produc} 
tion and also bodily maintenance. 
diment, but an pelt ae 3 ration of kiln-dried, finely ground corn, 

ucts so balanced in nutritive proportions as to 
produce the very best results possible. 


‘It’s all feed—no waste—cheaper than bran considering its pro- 


Why continue losing money when Schumacher’s will make more 
money for you? If your dealer does not sell it, write us. 


The American Cereal Go., Chicago. 





1 feed. 





Gals. a Day 


It is not a medicine, nor a con 
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( The Secret of Salable Farm Butter 


W. RB. HOSTETTER, ILLINOIS 





HE manufacture of butter 
on the farm is butter 
making in the creamery 





on a small scale. In 
these days of advanced 
agriculture, to do any- 
thing on the farm with 
proit means .that ~the 
best labor-saving ma- 
chinery must be used, In 
no branch of farming is this more 


true than in butter making. As good 
and perhaps better butter can be made 
by setting milk in crocks and churning 
in old-fashioned stone churn, as in 
any other way. But the labor in mak- 
ing it is worth more than the butter. 

We will assume that our farm but- 
ter maker is a first-class dairyman, 
that the milk he is to make his butter 
from is produced under sanitary con- 
ditions, clean and free from bad odors, 
that it has been run through a sep- 
arator and cream immediately cooled 
as low as 40 degrees. The ideal farm 
or creamery butter mak - is the one 
that churns every. day. 

The first important step is to cure 
or sour the cream properly. The pri- 
vate dairyman should have sanitary 
conditions such that he will not need 
a commercial starter. He can make 
his own, as follows: Take two or 
more gallons of morning ‘skim milk, 
fresh from separator, warm to 90 or 
100 degrees, place in can with cover 
on and put can in box end pack with 
paper so as to hold the temperature as 
near 90 as .possible, for 24 hours. At 
the end of that time, the milk sheuld 
be sour and thick. Take an inch or 
two off the top, put the balance 
through a hair sieve and stir thor- 
oughly, and your starter is ready for 
the cream. 

Take your cream, which should be 
sweet, warm it to 80 or 90 degrees, 
depending on the season of the year 
an@ age of the cream. If more than 
24 hours old, 80 will probably be high 
enough, as the older cream is, the 
more readily will it sour, although it 
may be kept perfectly sweet, 

When the cream is at the proper 
temperature, add one gallon of the 
starter to about ten or 15 gallons of 
cream. A .ittle more or less will not 
make much difference. At the end of 
24 hours, the cream should be sour 
and thick, but not curdled so much 
that jt will not run through a cream 
strainer readily. The cream should 
now be cooled to about 50 degrees. 


MAKING MARKETABLE BUTTER 


The churning should take about 45 
minutes. The churn should be stopped 
when butter is in granular form, so 
that it can be readily washed. Draw 
the buttermilk off and put about as 
much water into the churn as there 
was buttermilk. Turn the churn three 
or four times and draw off the water. 
Wash a second time in the same way. 
Two washings should do, but if the 
second water should be very milky, 
a third washing will be beneficial. 
Let it drain a few minutes and salt 
while in the churn. 

The butter should be taken. from 
churn to butter worker and worked 
until there is no danger of streaks or 
white spots in it, but not so much that 
the grain of butter will be injured. 


If the dairyman delivers to private 
houses, stone jars are as good as any- 
thing I know of. There is only one way 
to make 
making, and that is, to have enough 
cows so that it will pay to take all 
the time necessary to make the very 
best butter possible; Everything must 
be done at the proper time and the 
smallest details watched with care. 


Value of Brown Swiss Cattle 


An- important fact noticed at our 
recent. state fairs is the increased 
number of herds of Brown Swiss cat- 
tle shown each year. They are con- 
sidered good, all around, general pur- 
pose cattle and the number of breed- 
ers is growing constantly. One of the 
jnost interesting herds in central New 
York is that of F. R. Hazard of On- 
ondage county, who has made the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the breed: 

“I consider the Brown Swiss both 
good milkers and good beef cattle. 
They have weight, as will be noted 
from the accomp&nying photograph 
shown, taken by the editor of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at the New York 
state fair. I believe these cattle will 
make a valuable addition to any herd 
of grade cattle. I am, in fact, trying 
this experiment, and I expect to be 
able to show some good results next 
year with young cattle produced by 
crossing Brown Swiss with grade cows, 

“The milking qualities will alse be 
considerably improved. Brown Swiss 
milk tests 3.8 to 4% by the Babcock 
test. I own one cow that has pro- 
duced 23 and a fraction pounds of but- 
ter, official test, using ordinary farm 
feed. During the winter I feed. silage 
largely and find that the animals do 
very well. Alfalfa is also an excellent 





_feed and I use it very largely.” 
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BROWN SWISS BULL, UPLAND HOBBY, OWNED IN NEW YORK 


This beautiful animal, Upland Hobby, was shown at a recent Néw 
York state fair, where he won first prize in the two-year-old class of Brown 
Swiss cattle. At the time the picture was taken he weighed 1975 pounds. 
He was the first prize winner at the Pan-American as a calf, and first at the 
New York State fair-as a yearling. He-is owned by F. .R. Hazard of Onon- 
daga county, N Y. 
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Keep Your Racers Free From Aches 


As the track season approaches, as horse- 
men everywhere are looking anxiously to the 
condition of old campaigners and new candi- 
dates that are expected to take the speed 
honors of the various circuits, Experienced 
Turfmen will not neglect to make 





TUTTLE’S 
ELIXIR. 
one of the chief articles in the stock of « 
their horses’ mediciné ch 


Years of use in the leading stables of the country have proved the 
merits of Dr. S. A. Tuttle's Elixir as a 


Leg and Body Wash 


It is one of the old stand-bys of horsemen—a household remedy. 
Why experiment with unknown cures when areliabléstandard is at hand? 
It’s a serious business. You cannot afford to take chances on theeffect 
of doubtful preparations among your horses at any timie—much less during 
the racing season when the horses’ condition every day is a matter of the 
utmost importance. 
. Dr. Tuttle’s Elixir is a remedy for sprains, rheumatism, bruises—for 
outside ailments of the horse aswell asinside. Ask veterinarians anywhere. 
Farmers and breeders can use it as well as skilled practitioners. 
Besides the Elixir, the Tuttle Elixir Company offers 
Tuttie’s Family Elixir, for ills of men, women and children, 
Tattle’s White Star, the best hexling and drying liniment. 
Tattle’s American Condition Powders, the t blood purifier 
for horses, 
Tuttle’s American Worm Powders, absolutely certain in their 
effect, guaranteed in oreyence to expel all worms. ; 
Tuttle’s Hoot and Healing Ointment, a perfect cure for hard 
and cracked hoofs and all diseases a 
of the hoof. re Ue * 
Price on Tuttle’s Remedies, 
On and after this date the price 
of Tattle’s Family and Horse 
Elixie will be $4.00 per dozen; 
Condition Powders, $2.00 per 
dozen; Worm Powders, $2.00 per 
dozen; Hoof Ointment, $4.00: White 
Star Liniment, $4.00. Bottle sent 
by mail, $.75. 


Horse Book Free. 
We publish a book of 100 | 
entitled, ‘‘Veterinary Ex- © 
ene which contains the ex- 
i of our Dr. S. A. Tuttle, 
who has for many years been a 
successful veterinary surgeon. Itis 
a clear illustration and description 
of the horse and his diseases. i; 
Send for ‘‘Veteriuary Experi- 
ence” and other printed matter— 
FREE. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR CO., SOBEVERLY STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
CANADIAN BRANCH: 32 St. Gabriel Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


Monarch 

















Hydraulie 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca. 
pacity; all sizes; alse 
gasoline engines, 
phd Cnet 
saw m rosh- 
ers. Gealeg free 
Gonarch Bachinery Co., Room 158, 39 Cortlandt St., Ker or 


An Automatic Take-Up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open Door 
Front. An Easy Opera- 
ting, Non-Sticking Door. | 
A Permanent Ladder. | 
Selected Tank Pine 2 in. 
before dressing. 
Guaranteed Workman- 
ship. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO. 
Jefferson, O 













Is the one that gives the most and best 
Service, cost Our genuine 
French Buhr Stone Mill onhbem 
pow ® a eri 
Te 
is small. free. 
Our mills are fully 
NORDYKE &2 MARMON CO. 
1242 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders. Estab. 1851 
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No More Blind Horses fer Beets eat Stnee 


sore eyes, Barry Co.,lowa City lowa,bave sure cure 


‘When You Write to 


An Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re< 
liable A. A.” You will find it wi 

' bring you a prompt reply and very 
teous treatment. ' 




















































W.8 YOUNG, P. 0. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 


AND DAIRYMEN 


“¥t will pay every farmer or every farmer's wife 
to sit right down and write for Sharples ‘'Bus- 
fness Dairying.’’ This valuable book containsin- 
formation that can be found in no other*book, 
and will help any dairymanto make his 


Try 
A business more profitable. It tells 


MQ 


ne Ny RR \ How to Feed, What to Feed, How 
sy \ ) 


SS \\\ 
MY VAS 
‘ 


to Care for Feed, What Foods Pro- 

duce Greatest Amount of Milk, How 

to Care for the Dairy Cow in the way 

to get best results, and the whole book 

is practical, To get all the good out of 
your milk you should of course use 


THE SHARPLES 
TUBULAR CREAM SEPARATOR 


It is not only guaranteed to more than pay 

for itself annually, but the ease with which 

you can skim, the low can, the self-oiling 

bearings, the simple Tubular bow! with only 

one little part inside to wash, the moderate 

price, are all points you should know about. Send today 

for the free ‘‘Business Dairying’’ and full information 

about the Sharples Tubular, giving number of cows 
you keep. Ask for booklet G. 100 





Mrs. J. Renken, Trenton, Ia., says ‘We cleared $100.00 In six 
onths off seven cows.”’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 





Toronto, Gan. @hioago, ti. 

















: CREAM 
> wn SEPARATOR 
‘ WEARS LONGEST 


as -well as skims cleanest. Time has 
proved the simple, strong construction of 
the U. S. is more durable than any other 


separator. 


Used 14 Years 
Repairs 75 Cents 


Fowp pu Lac, Wis., Nov. 8, 1906, 
To.whom it may concern : 

I have used one.of your U. S. Sepa- 
rators for the past fourteen years and it 
has given the very best satisfaction. 1 
have paid 75 cents for extras since get- 
ting the machine, I cannot recommend 
the U. S. too highly. J. Batson. 


27 I mem with plain, easy-to-undet~ 
stand explanations in our new catalog 
make the construction and operation 
the U.S.as plain as though the machine 
was before you. Let ussend youa free 
copy. Just write: “ Send Construction 
Catalogue No G ”. Wi tite tods: a 

Don’t bay a Cream Separe' 
you see this book. 














VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMP ANY 


tetlows F atis, Wt. P 


Strained an 
faite amatetiaeed 
Hislertna. sellotan Ws tae ar 
Tae ponte, iveret ais Tai | _ractical 
ns. Book 5-C, free. Atundum 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mn | Grinder 
Cures Strain 





BEATS THE 


Grindstone E 


TEN TIMES OVER | 
No pressure, no drawing 
temper, if you use the 5 












with wheel revolving 
3,000 times a minute. 
Far superior toemery 
or stone. Grinds any & 
tool, knife to sickle. 
Different sizes, Foot 





Gon 
Hydrocele, Prostatitis, kills pain. 
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power attachment. 
Write for circular of particu- 


See CUR GUARANTEE of phen h en ee meld~ yr 











MILK AND CHEESE 





lars. 
ROYAL MFG. CO., 222 E. Walnut St.. Lancaster, Pa 


Are Milking Machines practicable 


For many years, attempts have been 
made to milk cows by mechanical 
means. While some of the early ma- 
chines succeeded in getting out all the 
milk, none of them were satisfactory, 
from the fact'that usually the cows de- 
creased in flow. it was thought that 
the lack of the. human element 
was the cause, consequently, for many 
years not much attention was given 
to milking machines. However, with- 
in the last four or five years, interest 
has revived, and careful experimenters 
have been at work to determine what 
can be done in the way of inventing 
practical milking machines. 

In a recent bulletin. published *by 
ue Kansas experiment station and 
prepared by Prof. Oscar Erf, a num- 
ber of points concerning milking ma- 
chines are clearly set forth. Prof Erf 
starts out by saying that the success 
of the milking machine is determined 
by the following factors: 1, reduc- 
tion in number of milkers, or in cost 
of labor; 2, elimination of hand milk- 
ing: 3, maintenance of both quantity 
and quality of the milk; 4, clean milk- 
ing tnat must be done; 5, the possi- 
bility of using such a machine fof the 
average cow; 6, the dependence that 
must be placed upon a milking ma- 
chine; 7, possibility of securing re- 
turns commensurate with the capital 
invested. 

THE QUESTION OF LABOR 

Atver careful experimentation, Prof 
Erf finds that the labor saved by the 
use of the milking machines under 
practical conditions ranges from 30 
te 40%. This enables the dairyman 
to employ more responsible Men and 
pay higher wages, 

By the use of the milking machine, 
the objectionable part of hand milk- 
ing is wholly eliminated. The uncom- 
fortable part of milking is the position 
in which the milker must place him- 
self. : 

The matter of maintaining the flow 
of milk by using the machines is a 
very serious problem, Prof Erf made 
a number of tests, and while he states 
that several years of experimental 
work are required_to solve this prob- 
lem, he thinks enough experimental 


work has been done to prove that no” 


great decrease has come about. From 
results he has obtained so far, the 
quantity of milk from some.cows has 
been reduced, while from others it has 
been increased. He finds that the qual- 
ity of milk is affected in practically 
the same way. Hence, under average 
conditions, he believes the machine 


to be as efficient as the average man- 


who works by hand. 

From a series of 32 tests to compare 
the thoroughness of milking, it was 
found that the average cow milked by 
a machine is milked slightly cleaner 
than by hand, Sometimes the cows get 
into the habit of. holding up their 
milk. This is especially true when the 
machine is first used, The cow soon 
learns to adapt herself. 

THE QUESTION OF CLEANLINESS 

There can be no question that the 
milking machine is much cleaner 
than the hand, Twelve experiments 
were conducted at the ‘Kansas station. 
It was “found that milk drawn by 
means of a machine remains sweet 
from one to ten hours longer than 
that obtained by hand milking. 

Great care should be taken to wash 
the teats of the cow thoroughly before 
attaching the cups, in order .to secure 
good results. The milking machine it- 
self can be easily washed. Aside from 
the receptacle, the additional parts are 
the pulsator, rubber tubes and teat 
cups. 

The teat cups and rubber § tubes 
should be placed in some antiseptic 
solution, which prevents decomposition 
and preserves the rubber. Several 
antiseptic materials have been tried. 
The most effective was a 1% formal- 
dehyde solution. Care must be taken, 
however, to rinse out the apparatus 
before it is used. A lime solution is 
very cheap and is also very effective. 









Palatable Homemade Cheese 


BR. E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN 





On account of the increased num+ 
ber of cheese factories. home cheese- 
making “is not as common as it once 
was. Still, there are those who may 
find it profitable to make cheese for 
home use, and perhaps to sell. 

The tools needed are a good Gairy 
thermometer, costing 25 cents; a _ re- 
ceptable of some kind to held the 
milk—a common boiler will serve the 
rurpose in the absence of anything 
better, and some kind ofa press. 
This press may- be an apple or other 
can with both ends melted off and 
wood followers cut out round to go in 
each end, “The pressure may be applied 
by weights or with a lever in the ab- 
sence of a screw press. 

Of the common kinds of cheese there 
are two general types—sweet curd and 
sour curd, Among our féreign popu- 
lation there are a great number of dif- 
ferent sorts of cheese made, some of 
them fit for a king and. others that 
would be considered abominable by an 
American. 


SWEET CURD CHEESE 


The whole miik is warmed up to 86 
degrees and rennet extract, or its equiv- 
alent of rennet tablets, is added at the 
rate of 3 ouncs to 1000 pounds of milk, 
along with 2% pounds of salt. As soon 
as the curd breaks sharp. and clean 
when the finger is run in it and raised 
up it is ready to cut. Any long knife 
will do to cut it, and it should be cut 
first one way and then the other into 
squares about 2 inches each way. 

After the whey is drawn off the curd 
should be piled up and allowed to 
drain for an hour or so, when it should 
be ground or broken up with the 
hands and salted to taste and then 
put to press. Light pressure should 
be applied at first, increasing to 
about 15 pounds after an hour, at 
which pressure it should be kept for 
a day and a half. 

A shelf in a cool, dry cellar its a 
good place to cure it, and the process 
will require at least 24% months for. 
completion, but those who like green: 
cheese will find it good in a month: 
If the press is lined with cleth™before 
putting the cheese in, a much easier 
and nicer job can be done. The cloth 
should be removed before putting 
away to cure: 

The process of. making sour curd 
cheese is identically the same as in 
the case of sweet curd, except that be- 
fore adding the remnet a sour milk 
starter is added to the milk, and it is 
allowed to ripen to a degree of adid-' 
ity not quite equaling that required in 
making good butter. 

In making the different kinds of 
cheese, time and temperature are the 
two factors that play the most impor- 
tant part. The exact time can only 
be learned perfectly by practice. The 
temperature requires close attention 
from the cheese: maker. There are 
cheap family cheese-making outfits on 
the market that give excellent satis- 
faction. The vats are heated with an 
oil or gasoline burner, and it is easy 
to hold the milk at the proper tem- 
perature. When making cheese on 
the kitchen stove care must be taken 
to set the milk back after it reaches 
the proper temperature and to hold 
it at this temperature throughout the 
coagulating and cooking vrocess. Low 
temperature makes a soft cheese while 
high temperature toughens the curd. 





A SPECIAL OFFER 





“Look at the dddress label on the last 
issue of this journal, it will show yoy 
how your subscription stands. If it 
has expired, or is just expiring, send 
in your renewal now and take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to get a copy 
of the 1907 edition of the- American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farm- 
er’s Almanac without cost. It is a 
book you should have—this year's edi- 
tion is limited, and we urge you te 
get your order in early. It is fully de- 
seribed on another page, and thé 
— upon which it is given are alse 
sta’ ; ag 








OSTRICH CHICKS 

These little birds six weeks old were 
hatched in an incubator on the Bent- 
ley ostrich farm, San Diego county, 
Cal. 





The Holstein the Farmers’ Cow 


{From Page 95] 
results of following this line of work 
for three years show that fully 80% 
of the original herd have been dis- 
posed of as unprofitable and the av- 
erage production has been brought up 
from less than’ 5000 pounds milk. each 
for the first year, to over 7000 pounds 
each the third year. 
BUILDING UP A NEW HERD 

In replacing the cows that I was 
compeltlied to dispose of, I was con- 
siderably influenced by reading the 
best dairy papers obtatmable, and 
from the facts gathered in that way, 
as well as others, I became convinced 
that the Holstein is the farmer’s cow. 
In nearly every instance of cow cen- 
suses, I found that where the herd 
reported was made up principally of 
registered or grade Holsteins, a good 
profit was returned to. their owner. 
This is more often so with this breed 
than with any other. The informa- 
tion, together with what I already 





LIVE STOCK 


knew about the hardiness and quiet 
disposition of the breed, led me to 
replace the grade Ayrshires in almost 
every instance, either by purchase or 
otherwise, with grade Holsteins. 

I have Stuck to this breed in pref- 
erence to others, because I am fully 
convinéed no other breed can fill the 
long felt want on the dairy farm. 
The cow ofthis breed can consumie 
large quantities of coarse feed and 
return her owner a good profit over 
cost of keep. 

SOME SPIENDID RECORDS 


Perhaps the most phenomenal yield 
ever made by a cow or heifer on 
this farm is that of the three-year- 
old heifer Pontiac Rag Apple, which, 
commencing her record on April. 20 
last year, produced in just seven 
months 14,208.2 pounds milk or an 
average of approximately 70 pounds 
a day for the entire time. Her 
best day’s milk was 93.6 pounds and 
during May she produced 2425 pounds. 
She was officially tested for seven 
days during that month and yielded 
within less than a tenth of a pound 
of 21 pounds fat for the week. 

Could this heifer have been milked 
a full year, she no doubt would pro- 
duce over 20,000 pounds milk, but it 
Was necessary to dry her off in or- 
der to allow her to put on a little flesh 
before dropping her calf. 





A Popuiar, Satisfactory History— 
While . everyone cannot become a 
world’s historian, he can quite¥readily 
fully inform himself concerning the 
principal world’s events since réc- 
ords have been kept. This is made 
possible by the publication of Rid- 
path’s History of the World, sold at 
a reasonable price. The Western 
newspaper association of 204 Dear- 
born St, Chicago, Ill, controls this re- 
markable“history and will be glad to 
furnish you full information. Con- 
cerning the history, it may be said that 
it begins with the earliest records, 


comes down through the wonderful 
Egyptian epoch, takes cognizance of 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, 
Rome, Mohammedan culture, French 
elegance, British power and the rise 
and development of the American re- 
public. It covers all the principal 
events, and these are so presented 
that it is easily possible to get a com- 
prehensive idea of what has occurred 
since the dawn of time. Being popu- 
larly, yet scientifically written, the 
history is valuable to the student, 
farmer, business man, scholar and 
statesman. Write for full particulars, 
stating that this journal asked you 
to do so, 

Less Milk is being produced through 
this section, Madison and Oneida 
counties, than was a year ago. On 
account of high price of feed, farm- 
ers are not feeding as heavily as they 
were a year ago. Feeds are as fol- 
lows: Gluten feed $27, winter mixed 
$24, middlings $25, ajax feed $27.50, 
dried brewers’ grain. $24, cottonseed 
meal $30, bran $23. I think it is safe 
to. say that not over half as many 
cows are kept in this. vicinity as 
there were 25 years ago.—([Ira L. 
Snell, President F S M P A. 


Grain for Pigs on Pasture—A test 
at the Montana station indicates that 
when running on pasture, hogs will 
keep in good condition, and even gain 
in weight on a light grain ration. This 
has not been definitely determined, 
but experiments so far point to this 
conclusion. 





Lambs for Early Market—Corn meal 
is an excellent feed for the young 
lambs that are to be fattened quickly. 
After this comes bran. Linseed meal 
may be fed in small quantities. 





The Good Habit Horse can be 
spolled by the bad habit man and vice 
versa. 
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many doctors 
and failed, use. 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


rmation and a 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

durably bound, i 


this book 


281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, ills. 


SEND US 
A COW, 


Steer, Bull or Horse hide, Calf, 
Deer, or any kind of hide or skin 
let-us tan it with the haw on, Jolt, 
light, odorless and moth-proof for 
robe, rug, coat, or gloves, and make 
them up when 80 ordere 
—_ potctehee or gelling 5 a 
« ri shipping tags, o- 
tions hd "“Oros 4 pays the freight” 
offer, before shipment. We make and 
sell Natural Black Galloway fur coate 
end «, Black and Brown Frisian, 
Black Skin, and for honed coata, 
We do taxidermy and head mounting. 
We buy no bides, skins, raw furs of 
ginseng, Address 


Frisian c 0 
"Hie Ml Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


GEATE Te HEAVES NEWTON'S Heave anc oven wor 
“ ° One to two cans 
yearssale. 
= ot ot ean 
can. 
. Bend for 


~ $1.00 per. 
jowtenRemedyUo.,Toledo,0. 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








The WHOLE STORY 


j 





We have used the Wyandotte Dairy- 





We have found Wyandotte Dairy- 


man’s Cleaner and Cleanser for a 
number of years at the Iowa Dairy 
School, and we have found it to be an 







man’s Cleaner and Cleanser of much 
value in washing all dairy utensils, es- 
pecially those coming in direct contact 





excelient cleansing powder. We can 
cheerfully recommend it to the dairy- 
men of the country as. a cleanser.— 
{G. L. McKay, Iowa State College, 










with milk and its products. We are 
now using it to wash cans, bottles, 
churns, workers, and milking ma- 
r chines.—[A. L. Haecker, The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 























We are using Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser in the Ohlo 
Dairy School. I find it to be a satis- 
factory washing powdér which re- 
moves grease and dirt from milk cans 
and milk bottles. A good dairyman 
ought to use something of this kind.— 
{J. W. Decker, Ohio Dairy School. 











@ The letters here reproduced tell a story of unusual interest to every housewife. 


Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 


opens up new possibilities. It does what no other cleaning or washing materials ean do. It has no more injurious effect on the 

milk or food than hot-water, yet its cleaning power is far greater. © When you come to know this cleaner you will readily 
realize why it receives the endorsement of the highest authorities. @ These men are in position to know positively of what they 
speak. Ask your dealer or factoryman fora 5-Ib. sack. 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, Dept. G, Wyandotte, Michigan 
This Cleanser has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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New. Méthods in Corn-- Calture—iii ®U Kinds of land in this section, ex- 
in Cul ~ cept river lands and moist bottoms, 


(E. M’IVER WILLIAMSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


“When you are convinced that your 
den has been sufficiently humiliated, 
you may begin to make the ear. It 
should now be from 12 to 18 inches 
high, and look worse than you have 
ever had any corn to look before. 

Put half your mixed fertilizer (this 
being the first used at all) in the old 
sweep furrow on both sides of every 
other middle, and cover by breaking 
out this middle with turn plow. About 
one week later treat the other middle 
the same way. Within a few days cul- 
tiyate corn in first middle with 15-inch 
sweep. Put all your nitrate of soda 
‘in this furrow, if less than 150 pounds. 
If more, use one-half of it now. 
Cover with one furrow of turn plow, 
thén sow peas in this middle broad- 
cast at the rate of at least one bushel 
to the acre and finish breaking out. 

In a few days cultivate corn in 
other middle with same sweep, put 
balance of nitrate of soda in this fur- 
row if it has been divided, cover with 
turn plow; sow peas, and break out. 
This lays by your crop with a good bed 
and plenty of dirt around your stalk. 
This should be done from June 10 to 
20, unless season is very late, and corn 
should be hardly bunching for tassel. 

dLay by early. Moge corn is ruined 
by !ate plowing than by lack of plow- 
ing. This is done when the ear is hurt. 
Two good rains after laying by should 
make you a good crop of corn, and it 
will certainly make with much less 
rain than if oushed and fertilized in 
the old way. The stalks thus raised 
are very small, and do not require 
anything like the moisture, even in 
proportion to size, that’ is necessary 
far large snappy stalks. ~ They may, 
therefore, be left much thicker in the 
row. This is no new process. It has 
long been a custom to cut back vines 
and trees in order. to increase the yield 
and quality of fruit, and so long as 
you do not hold back your corn, it will 
go, like mine so tong went, all to 
stalk. 

Do not be discouraged by the ap- 
pearance of your corn during the pro- 
cess of cultivation. It will yield out 
of all proportion ‘to its appearance. 
Large stalks cannot make large yietds, 
with extremely favorable seasons, for 
they cannot stand a lack of moisture, 
Early applications of manure go to 
make large stalks, which you do not 
want, and the plant food is all thus 
used up before the ear, which you 
do want,.is made, Tall stalks, not 
‘only. will not produce well themselves, 
b will not allow you to make the 
pep-vines so necessary to the improve- 
mént of land. Corn raised by this 
method should never grow over 7% 
feet high, and the ear should be near 
totthe ground. 

TY consider the final application of 
nitrate of soda an essential point in 
this ear-making process, It should al- 
ways be applied at last plowing and 
unmixed with other fertilizers. 

? am satisfied with one ear to the 
stalk unless a_ prolific variety is 
planted, and allow a hundred stalks 
for every bushel that I expect to make. 
T find the 6-foot row easier to culti- 
vate without injuring the corn. For 
50 bushels to’ the acre I leave it 16 
inches’ apart; for 75 bushels to the 
acte, 12 inches apart,-and for 100 bush- 
els-S inches apart. Corn should be 
planted from 4 to 6 inches below the 
level, and laid by from 4 to 6 inches 
above. No hoeing should be necessary, 
and middles should be kept clean un- 
til thme to break out, by using harrow 
or by running one shovel furrow. in 
center of middle and bedding on that, 
with one or more rounds of turn 
plow. 

{ would advise only a few acres 
tried by this method the first year, or 
until-you are familiar with its applica- 
tion. _Hspecially is it hard, at first, to 
fully carry out the stunting process, 
where a whole crop is involved, and 
this is the absolutely essential part of 
the process. This method I haye ap- 


plied, or seen applied successfully, to ! 


and I am confident it can be made a 
great benefit, throughout the entire 
south. 

In the middle west, where corn is 
#0 prolific and profitable, and where 
unfortunately for us so much of ours 
has been produced, the stalk does not 
naturally grow large. As we comc 
south, its size increases at the expense 
of the ear, until in‘Cuba and Mexico it 
is nearly all stalk (witness Mexican 
varieties). The purpose of this meth- 
od is to eliminate this tendency of 
corn to overgrow at the expense of 
yield, in this southern climate. - 

By this method I have made my 
corn crop more profitable than my 
cotton crop, and my neighbors and 
friends who have adopted it, have 
without exception, derived great bene- 
fit therefrom. Plant your own seed. 


I would not advise a change of seed, - 


and method the same year, as you will 
not then know froné which you derived 
the benefit. "I have used three varie- 
ties, and all have done well. I have 
never used this method for late plant- 
ing. In fact, I do not advise the late 
planting of corn, unless it be necessary 
for cold lowlands. 

The increased cost of labor and the 
high price of ali material and land are 
rapidly making farming unprofitable, 
except to those who are getting from 
one-acre what they formerly got from 
two. We must make our lands richer 
by plowing deep, planting peas and 
other legumes; manuring them with 
acid phosphate and potash, which are 
relatively cheap, and returning to the 
soil the resultant -vegetable matter 
rich in humus and expensive nitrogen. 
The needs of our soil are such that the 
south can never reap the full meas- 
ure of prosperity that should be hers, 
until this is done. I give this method 
as a farmer to the farmers of the 
south, trusting that thereby they may 
be benefited as I have been. 

[Concluded] 
—_———_——_>_ 

A Studebaker Almanac Free—The 
Studebaker Almanac for ’07 is in many 
ways a decided advance over the pre- 
vious issues of this popular book. In 
addition. to the usual astronomical 
tables, etc, it is crowded full of valu- 
able data and information for the 
farmer. The cover, printed in colors, 
ts from a handsome drawing. Any 
reader who mentions this journal can 
obtain it free for a 2-cent stamp to 
cover postage by addressing the Stud- 
ebaker Bros Mfg Co, South Bend, Ind. 
De not fail to send for it. 


The “old reliable” contained recent- 
ly a note regarding teosinte. I would 
like to have more information regard- 
ing this plant. On what sort of soil 
does it do best, how is it planted and 
handlied?—{H. W. Edmonson, Sara- 
toga County, N Y. 

Teosinte is a rank-growing annual 
grass 8 to 10 feet high, resembling 
Indian corn in appearance and botan- 
ically is closely related to it. The 
crop should be planted in May or 
June on good corn soil, in rows 3% to 
4 feet apart, and thinned to one plant 
every foot. One pound of good seed 
will be sufficient to-sow an acre. It 
is most successfully grown on rich 
soils where the seasons are long and 
there is an abundance of hot, moist 
weather. Elsewhere, it possesses -no 
advantages over corn. 

The forage is of the best quality, 
and the whole plant is greedily eaten 
by all stock, It makes an excellent 
erop for the silo-or for soiling, and 
is especially valuable for feeding 
green in the summer when other for- 
age crops are dried up. This crop 
is of especial value only in the south. 
In northern localities, it is in no wise 
equal to corn as a forage crop. If 
harvested when 4 to 5 feet high, two 
or three cuttings may be obtained in 
a single season. <A better quality of 
forage and nearly as great 4 yield can 
be obtained by allowing the crop to 
grow and cutting but once, about the 
middle or last of September, before 
frost comes. 


Get Most for Your Money—Before 
you buy an incubator, write George 
Ertel company, Quincy, Ill, for a copy 
of the Victor book. This tells how 
dollars invested in ‘the hatching ma- 
chines will pay big dividends. If you 
want. most for your money, you ought 
to get and read it. They will.tell you, 
too, about their 100-egg hatching won- 
der delivered for $7.90. This is for 
the man who wants to start raising 
chickens in a small way. and they 
have many testimonials. If you want 
one machine or several, write Ertel. 
They have carefully studied the sci- 
ence of incubation and have worked 
out their machines to accomplish re- 
sults. They are built to last and aim 
in every way to give the purchaser 
the most for his ‘money. A postal 
card will bring you the Victor book 
with its 80 pages of valuable informa- 
tion, Just address George Ertel Com- 
pany, Quincy, Il. : 


-< 


I have found American Agriculturist 
most reliable and helpful.—[H. Fon- 
diller, Bergen County, N J. . 

















uirow FREE. | 


RETURN AT OUR EXPENSE 
iF IT DOESWT PLEASE YOU, 








‘Here is a harrow that looks very 
different from the old spike or spring 








eiiaien «gets te “seer rat 
ee Ot oe Gee 
crops grow after an Acme harrowing. 
FREE BOOK for yeur Farm Library. 
bostles, “A Feriict Send Med.” It mens tomato pon, 
DUANE H. NASH, 


Box 22. NJ. 






































These: Are Facts It Pays 


To Remember 
Buy a Manure 


LC. 
ne 


S—Corn King and 
jeags—o lever controls every 
opetation. Operator can remain seated 


When You 
Spreader.’ 











from titae he leaves the barnyard until he 

returns. . 

Self-adjusting, vibrating rake levels the load 
and brings the manure upsquarely tothe 
cylinder. 

Cylinder is large and runs easily, and the 
teeth are long, square, high carbon steel. 


Apron i: equipped with three sets of rollers 
atte ched to siats, running on steel tracks. 
Is driven from both sides and cannot 
bind. 


Apron drive clutch is automatically thrown 














out of gear when load is fed out and 
again when apron has returned. No 
attention required, 

Range of feed ts three to thirty tons per acre 
with ten speeds. 

“Ends of apron slats are protected so that no 
manure cam work in’and bind or clamp 
the apron. 





i HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U. S. A.° 


Driving axle is extra large—made of ‘cola- 
rolled steel. 





: ints, and they are 
Front axle is attached to frame by means of sufficient to indicate the superiority of the 


Those are the main 


L H.C. line. They tell you not to buy a 
spreader until you have seen the Corn King 
and Cloverleaf Spreaders. 


The key-note in the I H. C._ line is 
strength and simplicity of construction. 
Strength in every t means much, for a 
manure spreader has hard work to do. 
Simple construction means that it will not 
get out of order, that it will have light draft 
and beeasily operated. Those are the 
things you want. in a manure. spreader, 


I. H. C. spreaders are made in two styles, 
Cloverleaf, an Endless Apron machine, and 
Corn King, a Return Apron machine; each 
is made in three sizes. 

Call on the Local Agent or 
write for catnlogues. 


ball and socket joint. 


Chain drive, direct from rear axle to cyl- 
inder, gives easy transmission of power. 


wheels are steel with staggered 
spokes. Both rear wheels are fitte fwith 
lugs, affording ample traction in wet or 
frozen fields. 


Seat is hinged so it can be turned for- 
ward and kept clean while loading. 


Box is attached to frame by means of heavy 
steel cleats. 


Frame is made of carefully selected lumber 
re-enforced at corners by metal braces. 


That's o,gead ited to say of a manure 
spreader, and yet that is by no means all 
you should khow about I. H. C, Corn King 
and Cloverleaf Spreaders before you Buy. 


The 




























Handling the Farm Supply of Manure 


-h. L. WATTS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA 





In the preparation of the manure, 
fundamental principles should be 
well known by every farmer. In the 
first place, the feeder should always 
keep in mind that the more concen- 
trated the feed stuffs used, the greater 


will be the value of the manure pro- 
duced. The manure from cattle fed 
liberally on clover hay, bran, lin- 
seed meal, etc, is worth more than 
twice as much as manure frem ani- 
mals fed timothy hay, corn fodder 
and perhaps corn meal. In the sec- 
ond place, the finer the texture of the 


manure when it leaves the stable, the 
greater-—is its value when applied to 
the field. Fine manuge may be in- 
corporated with the soil more thor- 
oughly and distributed more evenly. 
This. means that far as the real 
value of the manure is concerned, it 
is desirable to cut into short lengths. 
Although comparatively few stock- 
men practice cutting the bedding, it 
is highly probable that the increased 
value to be secured thereby would 
more than pay for the expense of 
cutting. 

The only floor that saves all the ma- 


sO 


nure, is made of cement. It°'  al- 
most universally used in up-to-date 
cow stables, but not so frequently 
found ‘in horse stables. We have 
used a cement floor in one of our 


horse stables for three years and do 
not hesitate to say that It has been an 
entire success. The best feature about 
the floor is, that it saves the liquid 
which is far too valuable‘to be al- 
lowed to drain through a plank floor. 
The surface of the floor when fin- 
ished was smoothed with a board in- 
stead of a trowel, and this -Jeft a sur- 
face on which the horses have never 
slipped. We always use plenty of bed- 
ding, s@that the horses do not suf- 
fer by lying on a cold floor. 

As we are engaged in market gar- 


dening, only one cow is kept on our 
farm. The horse manure is wheeled 
from the stable every morning and 
dumped onto a low wagon. The rig- 


zing constructed over the low wooden 
wheels is 6 feet wide and 13 feet long, 
with side railing 2%4 feet high. The 
rear wheels are dropped into ditches, 
so that by the use of a shcrt board the 
wheelbarrow is run onto the. platform 
and dumped, beginning at the front 
2nd. When there is a load it is hauled 
o the field and spread from the 
wagon, 

We haul during the winter months 
all the manure than can be procured 
n the nearby towns, 4nd this is spread 


from the wagon or sled, It is very 
seldom that we cannot get onto the 
fields. If the snow is too deep to get 


but with a full load, some is thrown 
ff and hauled at another time. The 
land where most of the manure is 
used is quite hilly, and yet we have 
never noticed any appreciable loss by 
surface drainage. This past winter, 
manure was spread on very deep snow 
and heavy reins followed during the 
melting of the Put there was 
positively no loss by surface drainage. 


snow. 


There are brief periods.when the 
snow may be too deep, or heavily en- 
crusted, or, perhaps, when there is a 
sheet of ice on the ground, when it 


would not be possible or desirable to 
spread in the field. Put we are fully 
convinced that the best plan, from 
eyery standpoint, is to spread the ma- 
nure as.fast as it is made and never 
nilow it’ to touch the barnyard, be it 
covered or uncovered. The unneces- 
sary laWor expended in handling ma- 
nure on many farms would paint and 
keep the fmplements in good repair, 
care for a flock of chickens and prune 
a lot of fruit trees. Think of a sane 
man throwing manure on a wheelbar- 
row, Cumping this in a barnyard, a 
few morths or, perhaps, 4a year af- 
terward, hauling it to the field, throw- 
ing on. piles and when convenient, 
scattering the skeletons of. these piles. 

Such wasteful practice is abomi- 





FIELD 


nable.. Why compei- the farm boys 
and hands to handle the manure four 
times when twice is better, or once 
with a manure spreader? Why throw 
the manure in sheds covered or un- 
covered, where there will be enormous 
loss by leaching, fire-fanging or by the 
work of de-unitrifying organisms? 


a 
tl 


Asparagus as a Money Crop 


H. W. RIDGEWAY, GLOUCESTER : DUNTY, N J 








During the Iast few years, improved 
methods of cultivation have reduced 
cost and lightened labor and done 
much to increase profits in asparagus. 
One must grow that which yields the 
most profit when placed on the mar- 
ket in competition with cheaper 
grades I select a variety that yields 
large stalks and of a hardy nature, 
and one that will resist rust and other 
diseases, besides being a good cropper. 
The production of the plants is of 
very great importance. 

Great care should be used in se- 
lecting the seed, if plants are grown 
at home. Be cautious and buy from 
someone who. has the reputation of 
fine stock. I would advise anybody 
who contemplates setting out a bed 
of asparagus, to buy or raise about 
twice as many plants as he expects 
to put out.. One can thus select those 
best suited for the planting. Those 
having large and well-developed eyes 
or buds few in number, with long, 
stringy roots, should be _ selected. 
Throw. aside those that have numer- 
ous eyes or buds. 

Care should be taken in selecting 
the land. I “prefer a sandy loam 
sloping gently to the southeast, free 
from basins in which water can stand 
after a heavy fain. The land should 
be free. from stones, grass, weeds and 
trash of all kinds, It is not desirable 
to plant too closely to trees, as as- | 
paragus does not thrive well in such 
places. I usually plant in rows 5 feet 
apart, 2% feet in the rows. The plants 
are put in the ground from 6 to 8 
inches below its natural level. The 
depth and distance will vary accord- 
ing to the variety planted and the 
kinds of. plants to be produced. In 
my experience, I have found that 
some varieties need more room than 
others, but do not believe in crowd- 
ing, in any .event. It pays well to 
have plenty of room to cultivate when 
the. tops are large.“ Attacks from in- 
sects and d@iseases are more easily 
combated where there is plenty of 
room to get between the rows, I cul- 
tivate during the entire growing sea- 
son and keep my beds thoroughly 
clean. I use both stable manure and 
commercial fertilizers on new beds, 
but’ rely on. commercial fertilizers 
alone, for the old beds. I usually put 
on one tongper acre each year in two 
applicationg. 

In my section, what is known as 
green asparagus is cut from April 25 
to June 20 from old beds. If I have 
good plants and the season is not too 
dry, I usually cut the spring follow- 
ing the setting of the plants. This 
makes them two years from the seed. 
I believe if. one has the proper sized 
plants, they de better if they are cut 
a little the first year, rather than let 
them exhaust themselves bearing seed. 
A bed that. will yield about $40 per 
acre when one yeur old is worth about 
$400 more per acre during its life- 
time than a bed that one has to wait 
for two wor three years before getting 
the same amount of grass. 
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“I saw your adv in old reliable A A." 


GARDEN 


Choose Your Yields by Choosing Your Fertilizer 
You'll get a Timothy crop like that in the right- 


hand picture, if you choose a poor fertilizer. 


You'll 


get a crop like that at the left, even if the soil is poor, 
provided you choose a fertilizer containing 8% of 


POTASH 


To find how to get the best_results from 
other crops, write for the ‘‘Parmer’s Guities™ 


much—wr'ite to 


grasses 
mt Ly meng 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Nassau Street New York 








Spreader 


—without seeing it. 


And after you have seen it, inquire into its record. 
what he thinks of it. 


Ask some practical man who has used 0o1)3 
Ask him— 


How long he has used it?—What it has cost him for repairs?--Whether it is easily operated? 


The Success Manure Spreader 


is the result of 28 years’ experience in 
making spreaders, during which time 
every new device has been tested and 
those of merit adopted. 

There's nothing startling about the 
Success,—just plain proven worth all the 
way through. 

These points of construction indicate 
its genuineness: 

Largest of axles, we've tried smaller 
ones. 

Tough second-growth white ash 
grame-80 other wood is as good. 
axle with steel 


Beater braced to 
anaes, Sr ewins strain on axlé instead of 
end of body. 


‘on three series of stationary 
rollers. No chance to bind. 
teeth on beater. (New fea- 
eep beater ends clean. 
Apron returns in driving 65 feet 
after load is off. 


ture.) 


Spreading Mechanism absolutely 
locks in or out of gear, No racing of 
Apron in going up or down hill, 

Our special book on Spreaders will 
help you. It presents plainly and truth- 
fully the facts in reference to Success 
Spreaders. Write for it before you buy 
but, most important of all, ask some one 
who has used a Success. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Also Distributors of the Famous John Deere Line of Plows, Cultivators and Barrows. 











erat to get Planet Jr farm and garden tools. No other kind does the work so well or lasts 


long. 
Planet Jr tools increase a man’s capacity three to six times. 


No 25 Planet Jr 
and Plow. seri and easy-running. 


Combined Hill and Drill Seeder and Double-Wheel Nee, Cultivator 
In one operation, it opens the furrow, sows the 


seed accu- 


n hills 4 to 24 inches apart, covers, rolls, and ree out the next row. 
t 


Jr Horse Noe and Cultivator will do more 
horse hoe wee. Works the ground soorowy 


wea 


mple, . Er aee ‘adjustable. 
% 
re T 


Cultivators—45 kinds in all. 
S. L. Allen & Co,, Box 1107 E Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANET JR. 





hiy, any depth desired, with perfect 
Plows to or from row. A splendid hiller, 

of these implements, also Wheel Hoes, Qne- 
orse Riding-Cultivators, Harrows, 


ngs in more ways than any other 


safety to plants. 


Orchard- and Beet- 








STRAW. 
PAN-AMERICAN St'rrv 
bears surely and abundantly all through AUGUST, 
September and October. Descriptions, etc,, free. 
LOUIS KROESCH, Box A, Fredonia, N. ¥. 


FRUIT TREES “2 


for one to-day. 
giemLane nn UMSKRING, BOCHKSTER, N.Y. 








mars SCALECID 


99 Soluble 
Petroleum 


t Stations on Application. 


SAN JOSE, COTTONY NY MAPLE | SCALE, PEAR PSYLLA, ETC. © 
Without Injury to and Endorsement of of’ Shuperbnen 


B.Gs PRATT Sco. 1 Dept. zs, il Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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‘New Méthods in. Cem 
(E. M’IVER WILLIAMSON, NORTH CAROLINA 

_When you are convinced that your 
cérn has been sufficiently humiliated, 
you may begin to make the ear. It 
should now be from 12 to 18 inches 
high, and look worse than you have 
ever had any corn to look before. 

Put half your mixed fertilizer (this 
being the first used at all) in the old 
sweep furrow on both sides of every 
other middle, and cover by breaking 
ott this middle with turn plow. About 
one week later treat the other middle 
the same way. Within a few days cul- 
tiyate corn in first middle with 15-inch 
sweep. Put all your nitrate of soda 
‘in this furrow, if less than 150 pounds. 
If more, use one-half of it now. 
Cover with one furrow of turn plow, 
then sow peas in this middle broad- 
cast at the rate of at least one bushel 
to the acre and finish breaking out. 

In @ few days cultivate corn in 
other middle with same sweep, put 
balance of nitrate of soda in this fur- 
row if it has been divided, cover with 
turn plow, sow peas, and break out. 
This lays by your crop with a good bed 
and plenty of dirt around your stalk. 
This should be done from June 10 to 
20, unless season is very late, and corn 
should be hardly bunching for tassel. 

sLay by early. Moge corn is ruined 
by late plowing than by lack of plow- 
ing. This is done when the ear is hurt. 
Two good rains after laying by should 
make you a good crop of corn, and it 
will certainly make with much less 
rain than if oushed and fertilized in 
the old way. The stalks thus raised 
are very small, and do not require 
anything like the moisture, even in 
proportion to size, that’ is necessary 
far large snappy stalks. They may, 
therefore, be left much thicker in the 
row. This is no new process. It has 
long been a custom to cut back vines 
and trees in order.to increase the yield 
and quality of fruit, and so long as 
you do not hold back your corn, it will 
go, like mine so long went, all to 
stalk. 

Do not be discouraged by the ap- 
pearance of your corn during the pro- 
cess of cultivation, It will yield out 
of all proportion ‘to its appearance, 
Large stalks cannot make large yietds, 
with extremely favorable seasons, for 
they cannot stand a lack of moisture, 
Early applications of manure go to 
make large stalks, which you do not 
want, and the Plant food is ali thus 
used up before the ear, which you 
do want,’ is made. Tall stalks, not 

‘only will not produce well themselves, 
b will not allow you to make the 
pep-vine so necessary to the improve- 
mént of land. Corn raised by this 
method should never grow over 7% 
feet high, and the ear should be near 
totthe ground. 

T consider the final application of 
nitrate of soda an essential point In 











this car-making process, It should al- 
ways be applied at last plowing and 
unmixed with other fertilizers. 


am satisficod with one ear to the 
stalk unless a prolific variety is 
planted, and allow a hundred stalks 
for every bushel that I expect to make, 
1 find the 6-foot row easter to culti- 
vate without injuring the corn, For 
hO bushole to the acre I leave it 16 
inches apart; for TS bushels to the 
acre, 12 inches apart, and for 100 bush. 
ele’S Inches apart. Corn should be 
planted from 4 to 6 inches below the 


level, and laid by from 4 to 6 Inches 
above, No hoeing should be necessary, 
and middles should be kept clean un- 


til time to break out, by using harrow 
or by running one shovel furrew in 
center of middle and bedding on that, 


Caltere—{} * Kinds of land fm this section, ex- 


‘ebaker Bros Mfg Co, South Bend, Ind. 





with one er more rounds of turn 
plow, 

i would advise only a few acres 
tried by thie methed the first year, or 
until-vou are familiar with ft# applica. 
tion, Bapecially is it hard, at first, to 


fully carry out the stunting process, | 


where a whole crop ts tavolved, and 


this te the absolutely essential part of | 


the process 





This method T have ap- | 
plied, or seen applied successfully, to | 


«we 
ee ia 
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‘GRAINS AND —-GRASSES * 


cept river lands and moist bottoms, Methods a Growing Teomnte 
and I am confident it can be made a2 
great benefit, throughout the entire 
south. 

In the middle west, where corn is 
20 prolific and profitable, and where 
unfortunately for us so much of ours 
bas been produced, the stalk does not 
haturally grow tiarge. As we comic 


south, its size increases at the expens- S 2s 8 to 10 feet high, resembiing 
of the ear, until in Cuba and Mexico it [dian corn in appearance and botan- 
is nearly all stalk (witness Mexican ‘c@lly i closely related to & The 
varieties). The purpose of this meth- ©TOP should be planted te May or 
od is to eliminate this tendency of J4R¢ on good corn soil, in rows 3% to 
corn to overgrow at the expense of 4 feet apart, and thinned to one plant 
yield, in this southern climate. every f One pound of good seed 
By this method I have made my Will be sufficient to-sow am acre. It 
corn crop more profitable than my ‘'* most successfully grown on rich 
cotton crop, and my neighbors and ils where the seasons are long and 
friends who have adopted it, have there is an abundance of hot, moist 
without exception, derived great bene- Weather. Elsewhere, i possesses mo 
fit therefrom. Plant your own seed. ®avantages over corn. 
I would not advise a change of seed, The forage is of the best quality, 
and method the same year, as you will 2nd the whole plant is greedily eaten 
not then know from which you derived y ali stock, It makes an excellent 


the benefit. “I have used three varie- CTop for the silo or for soiling, and 


ties, and all have done well. I have 


never used this method for late plant- sreen in the summier whens other for- 
ing. In fact, I do not advise the late @8e crops are Gried up. This crop 
planting of corn, unless it be necessary is of especial value only in the south 
for cold lowlands. In northern localities, i is in no wise 
The increased cost of labor and the ‘equal to corn as a forage crop. if 
high price of all material and land are harvested when 4 to 5 feet high, two 
rapidly making farming unprofitable, or three cuttings may be obtained in 
except to those who are getting from @ Single season. <A better quality of | 
one-acre what they formerly got from forage and nearly as @ yield can | 


two. We must make our lands richer 
by plowing deep, planting peas and 
other legumes, manuring them with 
acid phosphate and potash, which are 
relatively cheap, and returning to the 
soil the resultant -vegetable matter 
rich in humus and expensive nitrogen. 
The needs of our soil are such that the 
south can never reap the full meas- 
ure of prosperity that should be hers, 
until this is done. I give this method 
as a farmer to the farmers of the 
south, trusting that thereby they may 
be benefited as I have been. 
[Concluded] 
oe 

A Studebaker Almanac Free—The 
Studebaker Almanac for °07 is in many 
ways a decided advance over the pre- 
vious issues of this popular book. In 
addition to the usual astronomical 
tables, etc, it is crowded full of valu- 
able data and information for the 
farmer. The cover, printed in colors, 
is from a hafidsome drawing. Any 
reader who mentions this journal can 
obtain it free for a 2-cent stamp to 
cover postage by addressing the Stud- 
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farted 


chickens in a small 
have testimoniais. 
one machine or several, 
They have studied 
ence of incubation and 
out their machines to accomplish 
sults. They are built to 


the most for his money. 
bring you the Victor book 
with its SO pages of valuable 

tion. Just address George 
pany, ti. 


>. 


I have found American Agriculturist 
most reliable and helpful—[(H. Fen- 
diller, Bergen County, N J. . 
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Hine 


Quincy, 





Do not fail to send for it. 
















































































































































These. Are Facts It Pays 
To Remember When You 
Buy a Manure Spreader. 


LMC. S—Cora King and 
née lever controls evety 


opetation. Operator can remain seated 
from titae he loaves the barnyard until he 
returns ’ 
Self-adjusting, vibrating rake levels the load 
and brings the manure up squarely to the 
eyliader, 


Cylinder is large and runs easily, and the 
teeth are Icng, equare, high carbon steel. 


Driving axle is extra large—made of‘ col- 
rol steel 


Front axie is attached te frame by means of 
ball and socket joiat. 


Chain drive, direct from rear axle te ext 
inder, gives easy transmission of power, 


The wheels are steel with 








okes. Both rear wheels are Sere 2 with 
Apron {: equipped with three sets of rollers sex @erdi ; wet 
Atte ched to slate. cunning on steel tracks wen 8 elds” ample traction bn bea 
Is driven from both sides and cannot 
bind. Seat is hin so it can be tereed fer 
Apron drive cluteh ts automatically throwe werd and Regt clean white leading. 
out of goat when load is fed out and Box ts attached to frame by means of heacy 


No steel cheats, 


Frame te made of carefully selected Meanber 


again when apron has returned, 
attention required, 


Range of feed ts three to thirty tons per acre re-enforced at Cormers by metal braces. 
With ten spends, That's a deal to say of a manere 

Bada of apron alata are protected to that ge epreader, @ed yet that Bt by Bo means all 
manure cat Work id and bind ot clamp you shedld Kkew about £ H.C Cora King 
the apron, and Cleverieat Spreaders defere you Bay. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Handling the Farm Supply of Manure 
-h. L. WATTS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA 
In the preparation of the manure, 
fundamental principles should be 
well known by every farmer. In the 


first place, the feeder should always 
keep in mind that the more concen- 
trated the feed stuffs used, the greater 
will be the value of the manure pro- 
duced. The manure from cattle fed 
liberally on clover hay, bran, lin- 
seed meal, etc, is worth more than 
twice as much as manure from ani- 
mais fed timothy hay, corn fodder 
and perhaps corn meal. In the sec- 
ond place, the finer the texture of the 
manure when it leaves the stable, the 
greater is its value when applied to 
the field. Fine manuge may be in- 
corporated with the soil more thor- 
oughly and distributed more evenly. 
This. means that so far as the real 


value of the manure is concerned, it 
is desirable to cut into short lengths. 
Although comparatively few stock- 
men practice cutting the bedding, it 
is highly probable that the increased 


value to be secured thereby would 
more than pay for the expense of 
cutting. 

The only floor that saves all the ma- 
nure, is made of cement. It’ Is al- 
most universally used in up-to-date 
cow stables, but not so frequently 
found in horse stables. We have 


used a eement floor in one of our 
horse stables for three years and do 
not hesitate to say that It has been an 


entire success. The best feature about 
the floor is, that it saves the liquid 
which is far too valuable‘to be al- 


lowed to drain through a plank floor. 
The surface of the floor when fin- 
ished was smoothed with a board in- 
stead of a trowel, and this Jeft a sur- 
face on which the horses have never 
slipped. We always use plenty of bed- 


ling, s@that the horses do not suf- 
fer by lying -on a cold floor. 

AS we are engaged in market gar- 
dening, only one cow is kept on our 
farm. The horse manure is wheeled 
from the stable every morning and 
lumped onto a low wagon. The rig- 


zing constructed over the low wooden 
wheels is 6 feet wide and 13 feet long, 
with side railing 2% feet high. The 
‘ear Wheels are dropped inte ditches, 
so that by the use of a short board the 
wheelbarrow is run onto the platform 
ind dumped, beginning at the front 
nd. When there is a load it is hauled 
o the field and spread from the 
wagon, 

We haul during the winter months 
ill the manure than can be procured 
n the nearby towns, 4nd this is spread 
from the wagon or sled, lt is very 
seldom that we cannot get onto the 
fields. If the snow is too deep to get 
ut with a full load, some is thrown 
ff and hauled at another time. The 


land where most of the manure is 
used is quite hilly, and yet we have 
never noticed any appreciable loss by 
surface drainar« This past winter, 
manure was spread on very deep snow 
ind heavy reins fo'lowed during the 


melting of the snow Put there was 
positively no loss by surface drainage. 
There are brief periods when the 
‘now may be too deep, or heavily en- 
rusted, or, perhaps, when there is a 


sheet of ice on the ground, when it 
would not be possible or desirable to 
spread in the field. Put we are fully 
convinced that the best plan, from 


is to spread the ma- 
nure as fast as it is made and never 
now it to touch the barnyard, be it 
covered or uncovered The unneces- 
sary lavor expended in handling ma- 
nure on many farms would paint and 
keep the tmplements in good repair, 
care for a flock of chickens and prune 
a lot of fruit trees. Think of a sane 
man throwing manure on a wheelbar- 
row, cCumping this in a barnyard,.a 
few morths or, perhaps, a year af- 
terward, hauling it to the fleld, throw- 
ing on piles and when convenient, 
scattering. the skeletons of these piles. 

Such wasteful practice is abomi- 


every standpoint 
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nable.. Why compel-the farm boys 
and hands to handle the manure four 
times when twice is better, or once 
with a manure spreader? Why throw 
the manure in sheds covered or un- 
covered, where there will be enormous 
loss by leaching, fire-fanging or by the 
work of de-nitrifying organisms? 


-_— 


Asparagus as a Money Crop 


H. W. RIDGEWAY, GLOUCESTER COUNTY, N J 








During the Iast few years, improved 
methods of cultivation have reduced 
cost and lightened labor and done 
much to increase profits in asparagus. 
One must grow that which yields the 
most profit when placed on the mar-~- 
ket in competition with cheaper 
grades I select a variety that yields 
large stalks and of a hardy nature, 
and one that will resist rust and other 
diseases, besides being a good cropper. 
The production of the plants is of 
very great importance. 

Great care should be used in se- 
lecting the seed, if piants are grown 
at home. Be cautious and buy from 
someone who has the reputation of 
fine stock. I would advise anybody 
who contemplates setting out a bed 
of asparagus, to buy or raise about 
twice as many plants as he expects 
to put out. One can thus select those 
best suited for the planting. Those 
having large and well-developed eyes 
or buds few in number, with long, 
stringy _roots, should be selected. 
Throw. aside those that have numer- 
ous eyes or buds. 

Care should be taken in selecting 
the land. I “prefer a sandy loam 
sloping gently to the southeast, free 
from basins in which water can stand 
after a heavy fain. The land should 
be free. from stones, grass, weeds and 
trash of all kinds. It is not desirable 
to plant too closely to trees, 
paragus does not thrive well in such 
places. I usually plant in rows 5 feet 
apart, 2% feet in the rows. The plants 
are put in the ground from 6 to 8 
inches below its natural level. The 
depth and distance will vary accord- 
ing to the variety planted and the 
kinds of plants to be produced. In 
my experience, I have found that 
some varieties need more room than 
others, but do not believe in crowd- 
ing, in any .event. It pays well te 
have plenty of room to cultivate when 
the tops are large.“ Attacks from in- 
sects and diseases are more easily 
combated where there is plenty of 
room to get between the rows. I cul- 
tivate during the entire growing sea- 
son and keep my beds thoroughly 
clean. I use both stable manure and 
commercial fertilizers on new beds, 
but’ rely on. commercial fertilizers 
alone, for the old beds. I usually put 
on one tongper acre each year in two 
application ,. 

In my section, what is known 4s 
green asparagus is cut from April 2 
to June 26 from old beds If I have 
good plants and the seasen is not too 
dry. 1 usuaily cut the spring follow- 
ing the setting of the plants This 
makes them two years from the seed. 
I believe if one has the proper sized 
plants, they de betjer if they are cut 
a little the first year, rather than tet 
them exhaust themselves bearing seed. 
A bed that. will yield about $9 per 
acre when one year old is worth about 
$4100 more per acre during its life- 
time than a bed that one hase to wait 
for two or three years before getting 
the same amount of grass. 


--——————_.>_—__ -——_ 
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To find how to get 


agers sc apo rer! 


ou'll get a Timothy crop like that in the right- 
TER picture, if you choose a poor fertilizer. 
get acrop like that at the left, even if the soil is Posts 


provided you choose a fertilizer containing 8% of 


POTASH _ 


You'll 


other crops, write ah hy gs: Sa--—F iduike 
worth much—write to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Nassau Street New ¥ 





And after you have seen it, 


is the result of 28 years’ experience in 
making spreaders, during which time 
every new device has been tested and 
those of merit adopted 
There's nothing startling about the 
Success,—just plain proven worth al! the 
way through. 
These points of construction indicate 
its genuineness: 
Largest of axies, ’«< 
ones. 
Tough second-growth white 
frame—no other wood is as good 
Beater braced to axie with steci 
ae, Sreons strain on axle instead of 
body. 


ve tried smaller 


aos 


inquire into its record, 
what he thinks of ic 


How long he has used it?— What it has cost him for repaiss? 


The Success Manure Spreader 


Ask some practice! man who has used o:\9 
Ack hime 


Whether it is easily operated? 


‘on three A stationary 


No chance to bind 


Mapgcan pect on beater. (New fea- 
ture.) Keep beater ends clean 


Apron returns in driving 66 teat 
after load is off 
shsolutely 
locks in or out of gear, Neo racing of 
Apron in going ep or down bill 
Our special book on Spreaders will 
per you. It presents plainly and truth 
lly the facts in reference to Beccess 
woe By oh Write for it before you bey 
but, most imp rtant of all, ask some one 
who bas used « 7 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


(Abss Distributor: of th fame: ivme Derr: Line of Phew (atm eter) ant Berrewe 
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before it baer art 9 your trees. The 
one absolutely su Swag Se eremnenss 
this tentirely is SALI- 
MINE th the best, sated pest, 
oc rt A spray on the market. 
‘The 0: 
TRADE 


SALIMINE 


is the result of ten years “At it’ and 
‘Know how.” It is a Lime, Salt, Sul- 









lons of the standard solution, 
today for free circular with pri 


Monmouth Chemical Works 
Dept. K. Shrewsbury, N. J. 











» Regulates wert sere y 
naa and width of furrow. Wil balance plow in 





a ory, stony soil, and save a third of draft on 
e plowman does not need to hold plow 
bai. Works perfectly in tall grass or w 


turning them completely under. Thousands in use. 


M it does not do all of these things, you can 
send it back and we will not on! ww Eas your 
money but pay the freight both ways. 


Write for cur booklet “Progress in in Plowing ” ng, Semone 
Wonder Plow Co,,305Factory st, St. St. Clair, Mich, 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 

wig Best” because we say so but Rt don test.” 
varieties on trial in Mass. las 





4 Dibbies —— on top. L Best Yielder. 
_ 3 Best Maine Cropper. 
- yo ight Resistant A ng 

for 


Handsome Miustrated ‘ade fa Pa — 


ittoday. There’s ig =f mad tipg good 
Potatoes. You get th ¢t in the Worle” from 
and_ onr prices will ae ry ‘revelerten to you as 
we voll sell direct from the grower to you. 
. EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
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3 H. GREGORY & SON, 


FREE © 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on 
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The Highest Priced Apple Grown 


{Our attention was called recently 
to .Cox Orange Pippin, an apple of 
English origin, that sells regularly 
upon the market at 1 shilling or 24 
cents apiece. Through the courtesy 
of George T. Powell, the well-known 
horticultural expert, we had the pleas- 
ure of testing one of these fruits. It 
was grown by Mr Powell on his farm 
in Columbia county, N Y. Although of 
medium size and nothing particularly 
striking in general appearance, it 
aauue up in flavor and good quality aH 
it lacked in other respects. There>is 
no question but that this variety can 
be grown successfully in this country. 
Mr Powell has written the account of 
this promising fruit as given below.— 
Bditor.] 

This apple is but little known in our 
country, yet 4t has the highest value 
of any variety grown in any part of 
the world, It is a seedling of the Rib- 
stone, and originated in 1830 in Colu- 
brook Lawn, near Slough, Bucks, Eng- 
land. It has been disseminated to 
some extent in HMngland, and is ac- 
corded the plate of highest excellence 
of any apple grown there or of any 
imported variety, commanding at all 
times one shilling or 24 cents apiece 
in the retail market. 

The tree, in comparison with - the 
Baldwin or Greening, is not so large, 
and its foliage is not so strong or 








coX ORANGE PIPPIN 


luxurious, but so far as tried by me 
at Orchard farm, it makes satisfactory 
growth and produces fruit regularly 
which is of exceptionally high qual- 
ity. The branches of the trees are 
light and willowy in character, the 
leaves are narrow and pointed and 
inclined to roll slightly, but are, how- 
ever, healthy to the end of the sea- 
son. The fruit is medium in size, 
slightly russet, which, as it ripens, 
turns to a rich golden yellow, and 
partially covered with a: deep ‘red 
color, It is not as highly colored as 
some red apples, and for this reason 
its fine quality and great merit would 
not be discovered by buyers in a gen- 
eral market, but when matured it is 
exceedingly high in flavor, slightly 
acid, juicy, crisp, of fine texture and 
aromatic to a high degree, 

Bight years ago I set my first grafts 
of this variety on a Willow Twig tree. 
For three years the Willow Twig stock 
has been suffering from an attack of 
canker which has nearly girdled the 
tree, but it has borne regularly for 
three years, Grafts are now growing 
on Wagoner and Alexander trees, 
which will come into bearing the com- 
ing season. The variety is not one to 
be recommended for the general 
grower. It is a high-grade fruit that 
must seek a special market and will 
need to be grown by the specialist 
who will give it the needed high cul- 
ture, fertilizing, pruning and spraying 
that it will require, 

The apple has one peculiarity differ- 
ent from all other varieties. When 
it reaches its highest perfection, it 
shrivels slightly. The English con- 
sumer does not consider it ‘as at. its 
best until it reaches this condition. 
While it is then perfectly sound, it is 
most delicate in texture and very 
highly aromatic, The apples are ready 
to pick about the last of September 
and will keep in common storage un- 
til the holidays; but in: cold storage 
it may be kept until February. 
It is a box apple and adapted to that 
class of trade. I shall double work 





HORTICULTURAL PROGRESS 


it upon different stocks with the view 
to strengthen its foliage. I believe it 
will be’ possible to grow it in this 
country of equa!, if not superior qual- 
ity to those grown in England. 


Pennsylvania Apple Growers Alert 








Harrisburg has been the center of 
attraction to the farmers and fruit | 
growers of the Keystone state for a | 


fortnight. During the present week 
the dairy interests and general farm 
crops are being discussed at the state 
meetings at the capital, while last 
week the 48th annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania horticultural association 
brought out a. good crowd of practi- 
cal frnit growers. The sessions were 
attended by an average of perhaps 200 
persons, including a few women and 
a fair scattering of young men; and 
there should have been many. more 
of both, to listen to the experiences 
of the veterans, or to advance their 
own practical ideas. 

The program and the discussions 
related almost wholly to tree fruits, 
particularly apples, which is the dom- 
inant note in Pennsylvania horticul- 
ture. To the editorial representative 
of American. Agriculturist who was 
present both days, it seemed a fair 
question whether it might not be wise 
another year to magnify more the 
subject of small fruits, Certainly no 
state has a larger number of com- 
mercial centers_and highly important 
home markets for every class of fruits 
and vegetables that can be grown. 
Some creditable displays of apples 
and pears were shown, gnd the com- 
mittee in reporting on awards spoke 
in an appreciative way of the high 
merit of many of the exhibits. WNat- 
urally, the York Imperial, an essen- 
tially Pennsylvania product, was most 
prominent in the apple exhibits, with 
some practically perfect- specimens 
shown, : 

Most of the addresses brought out 
helpful comment and*perhaps criti- 


cism from the floor, and the manner | 


in which questions were asked and 
speakers interrupted would ~‘thave 
brought the keenest satisfaction to the 
average farm institute worker, who 
likes to develop this faculty. -Inter- 
est really centered around the ques- 
tion of pruning young orchards, and 
spraying for San Jose scale, and there 
were some spirited passages of a 
friendly nature between those on op- 
posing sides, 

Fruit growers both in and out of 
Pennsylvania will note with interest 
that In considering the San José scale, 
it is agreed on all sides that this pest 
may be kept absolutely under control. 
There was a gratifying absence of 
frenzied despair over this insect, yet 
a wholesome appreciation of the im- 
portance of holding it down. Some 
good words were spoken for the so- 
called soluble oils, while all agreed 
that the lime, sulphur and salt applica- 
tion when thoroughly made is ‘éffica- 
cious beyond peradventure of doubt. 
The point was made, and this is self- 
evident to every experienced fruit 
grower, from the Hudson valley to the 
gulf states, that the work of spraying 
must be thorough; that there fis abso- 
lutely no other safeguard. What ‘is 
known as the Shenandoah = valley 
method of pruning and shaping young 
orchard trees was demonstrated from 
the platform, and while not wholly 
agreed to by those in aftefidance, 
created much interest. The cold stor- 
age proposition for temporarily car- 
rying fruit over a dull market was 
given a most friendly hearing. 

In the matter of handling mature 
orchards, Prof G. F. Warren of Ithaca, 
N Y¥, is a strong believer in tillage. 
He presented some figures showing 
that out of nearly 600 orchards ex- 
amined in two counties of New York, 
Qrieans and Wayne, those which were 
tilted regularly during a five-year pe- 
riod produced very many more ap- 
ples on ar average than orchards which 
were only partly tilled or were jn sod. 

[To Page 116] 






















Garden Seeds 


FOR SUPERIOR VEGE.- 
TABLES & FLOWERS. 


sos oe us an equipment 
for tee tae beat seme 
rg oe 


in seeds 
cert te 


' Garden and Farm 
is one of the largestin this country. 
We are headquarters for 
Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed 
Oats, Seed Potatoes, Cow 
Soja Beans and 


Peas, 
other Farm Seeds. 


Wood's Descriptive Caiaiog 
gives fuller and more complete infor- 
mation about both Garden and Farm 
Seeds than aremer similar publica- 
tion issued in country. Mailed 
free on request, te for 


11, W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, | 
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A wonderful big catalog 


FREE 


America. No old seed. All fresh. They 
will grow or will refund money, 
Big Lot Extra Packaces Free with Every Order 
Send yours and your neighbor's address. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Hliaois. 
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Ow 18 THE ‘ate R 
Write at once for our tiful OK and 


FREE BOO. 

start ina porn t, legitimate and fitable busi- 

—_ Send 26 stamp for postage. Visitors welcome 

VAUGFRARD MUSHROOM CELLARS, 
Box K397, » New Jersey, 





























Thirty Years in Dairying 
[From Page 96] 


has been taken and that the sturdy, 
level headed foundation stock of the 


east made possible western thrift 
and national wealth also. The east- 
ern dairyman should receive the 
greatest respect and full honor- that 
is due him. 

Preparations were begun in 1886 


to take the place of 
mentioned, with a 


for a new barn, 
the old one above 
storage and stable capacity more 
than double. Our best friends -en- 
tered a protest against such extrava- 
gance. Furthermore, they contended 
it could never be filled. But in 1888 
the building was put up. It was 150 
feet long, 42 feet wide and 24 feet 
above the basement. It held 68 cows, 
besides horses and some young stock. 
Two large silos, of 250 tons cupacity, 
were erected, Our plant was then 
up to date, and was soon filled with 
feed and cattle. The farm had near- 
ly doubled in carrying capacity. 
Our barn. building did not assume 
another aggressive form until 1900. 
An effort was made then to put the 
best modern conception of a sanitary 
barn into concrete form, together with 
the greatest efficiency in space and 
time required for care taking. This 
was to be done from the viewpoint 
of any progressive dairyman of mod- 


erate means. I had. been told, over 
and over again, that a clean, warm, 
dry, sanitary stable was not possible 
for a farmer of moderate means. I 
feel that. we have proyed,. beyond 
doubt, that sanitation is practical and 
possible upon ary farm, where the 
owner, regardless of finance, has a 


disposition to do. 
THE DAIRY BARN INSTITUTE AND BANQUET 
To fully prove what I had claimed 


was true, a farmers’ institute was 
held in this stable, March 8, 1905. 
Lectures were given and dinner 


served between ‘the two rows of cows, 
to over 400 people, representing 16 
New York counties, besides repre- 
sentatives from three other states. 
The. temperature was maintained 


around and above 60. degrees. The 
ladies, about 75 were present, after 
remaining in the stable for four to 
six. hours, were unable to detect the 


least trace of odor on their clothes, 
The animals were all kept in, during 
the day. The ‘outside temperature 
was only a few degrees above zero. 
This was, to the best of my informa- 
tion, the first institute or meeting of 
the kind held in this country. 

In 1903, a sanitary piggery was 
added, This was fully described with 
illustrations, in these columns, July 
22, 1905. This piggery was used as 
a smoking room for the gentlemen 
at the dairy-barn institute and ban- 
quet. I. am sure there is no more 
odor ‘er objectionable surroundings 
noticeable in this pigpen parlor than 
in the banquet hall stable. 

As I come.to the close of these 
somewhat crudely written chapters, I 
feel. I have noted and recorded, at 
least, some progress, although many, 
very many, most fatal and unneces- 
sary mistakes have been made. All 
this transpired during a most unfa- 
vorable period for eastern dairying. 
I only hope these articles will stimu- 
late some young men to take hold 
with renewed courage to make the 
old farm blossom anew, My personal 
ambition is as great as ever. I have 
@® more elaborate ideal for which I 
am striving. It-may be I shall suc- 
ceed. That fact will be recorded 
later. A man cannot succeed un- 
less he has an ideal just far enough 
ahead to make it reachable. When 
we lose sight of the ideal, we must 
fail. 

{The general ground plan of Mr 
Cook’s dairy barn is reproduced Page 
96. The cross section of the living 
room of the cow stable gives a fairly 
good idea of construction. The picture 
of the exterior was snapped by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s camera when Mr 
Cook was in the midst of his silage 
season. He had completed filling the 
silo the day the picture was taken 
by one of our staff.] 

a 

Steam Fagine Construction—G. W. 
C, Ohio: The most complete book of 
the kind qn this-subject is The Trac- 
tion Engine, Its Uuse and Abuses. This 
book is fully ilustrated, containing 
over 300 pages, and will be sent post- 
paid for $l. It is of great usefulness 
to any ene using traction, gas or gaso- 
line agines. It not only gives the con- 


struction and details, but tells how. to 
run these machines also. 





PRIZE WINNING APPLES AT OHIO FAIR 


These splendid Maiden Blush apples were the first prize winners at 


the Ohio rnd fair last fall. 
Ottawa cou 


form lot of 


perfect spraying practiced by the grower. 
and perfect on the bottom layer as those shown on top. 
picture could not be imagined than the, nale 
cheeks on these magnificent specimens. 
for market and culinary uses. As 
its season ranges from Séptember to October. 


the crimson 
cially valuable 
York and northern Ohio, 


varies considerably at times of ‘ripening in different.seasons. 


The apples were grown by William Miller of 
They were considered the most nearly perfect and uni- 
ruit on exhibition, reflecting the splendid cultural methods and 


These apples were as uniform 
A more beautiful 
lemon-yellow color’ reflecting 
This apple is espe- 
in western New 
It 
The tree ig 


grown 


a fine hardy grower, fairly long lived, comes into bearing rather young, is 


a. reliable 
frait is quite 
cial purposes and home use. 


cropper, yielding biennially 
uniform. The variety is still being plarited, both for commer- 


or .almost annually., Usually. the 
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MOWER No. 10. 
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trosb) mires least 
le to oper- 
ate of any mow- 
er on the mar- 
ket, is always 
ready for wor 
Runs smoothly, 
cuts a clean swarth in 
light or heavy crop, 
on rough and smooth 
un ne roller 
ngs and separate 
oy yeh which do not 
Mg Ey heat, make 
his t the lightest in draft 
and the easiest mower on 
man and team. More [mower fen- 
turés in this machine than in any other 
mower on the market. 
In passing obstructions, turning cor- 
ners, avoidi 1B stones or working on un- 
evn ground, the pasieg ‘ys lever, aided by 


















2 foot lever, rai t 
Pe sai beight and angi oul Ry HAH 






to and from the field Fp hip bar folds read- 
ily and is securely hel 
Mower is built high 1st po 
wide for balance and even 
The Johnston No. 10 Seeman t is fully 
described. in our new } Johnston 
Book, which we want to send free to 
every farmér who is in- 
Gear terested in a new mow- 
Drive 


er—the book describes 
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alsoour complete line 
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power, and 
















of **Not in the Trust’’ 
4 tools for the 
arm, tools 
that every good 


"% 9 Oh: yf te 


The 
Johnston Marvester Co, 
Box6i2 Satavia, N. ¥ 
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two unique “New CREATIONS,’ 


wonde 


a@if you can appreciate Quality 
to-day (a postal e 


SEEDS THAT GROW 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1907,— 
“The Leading American Seed Catalog.” 


A handsome book of 200 pages with beautiful half-tone illustrations from phot 
tells the plain truth! Among other important Novelties for 1 
in which nature has surpassed 
ul advances, over existing types, that have ever been known in any vegetable. Their 
discovery will be worth many thousands of dollars annually to American gardeners, 


in Seeds, and are willing to pay a fair price, write” 
ard will do) and you will receive our Complete Catalog by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If you on - 
Be the Best See 
as proved by thousands Ag ty a 
the Largest Trial Grounds in America, 
you should read 


pha, it 
six pages are devoted to 
erself. nese are the most 

















ing our famous Spark's Earliana. 


try and Pigeon keeper. 





( JOHNSON’ S STANDARD SEEDS 
and Poultry Supplies 


JOHNSON’S GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL FOR 1907 

tells about many valuable novelties, including Johnson’s Jack 
Rose, the earliest and best Tomato in the world, even surpass 
Johnson’s ‘New Poultry 


Supply Catalogue, full of up-toxrlate suggestions for every Poul- 
Either or both are yours for the asking. 


JOHNSON SEED COMPANY, 217 Market St., 
Nar s:cny W. JOHNSON, of the late firm of Johnson & Stokes, President.) 



























- CHOICE 


RAY PEACH for favor, yield. 
keeping qualities, beauty. Leader 
where. Chairs and every 
kind. Finest trees grown. 
Concord, Moore's Early and 
all good varieties of grapes. 


BALDWIN and 100 other kinds 
apples. Trees with vigor and 
hardiness to grow anywhere. Over 
500,000 ready for ¥o07 Select 
kinds for your region. We'll help 
you. Ask for our new catalog. 


Bex 19, Berlin, Maryland. 











BUY SEEDS -2="%3. GROWER 


You will not only get Better Seeds, but will get them Cheaper. 


HARRIS’ SEEDS Grown at MORETON FARM (260 Acres) 


y direct to the 


B Sor at prices as low as dealers have to pa 
VEGETABLE’ SEEDS, SEED POTATOES, and improved FARM SEEDS. 


y. We raise 
Ask for Cata- 


logue and sample of a grand New Flint Corn that yielded 200 bu, per acre last season. Both Free, 


JOSEPH HARRIS COMPANY, 


Mereton Farm, 


COLDWATER, N. Y., 
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and worms. 
ani ‘bas yor ee yields ot 
perfect fruit. 


Exceisior Spraying 
Outfits ii 


Prepared mint 

are used in large a 
na highly endorsed by suc- 
cessful growers. yrite for our 
catalog, which also 
treatise = spraying | 


Fruit i Vegetab le cro 
WM. STAHL SPRAYER 0o., 
Bex 106-P, Qufney, iil. 













KANT-KLOG” SPRAYERS 


New. Gets twice the results wi 
tat or round, fine or coarse 5 
Ten 
vs, whi 


and ted. 


~ghy ps 


ozzle. styles. or trees, vines, 











THAT DO NOT DISAPPOINT 


ra ade on ba] Ford Plan, which 
sfaction and saves yon 
money on aorear purchase. Our 
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ot tea Shribe ‘and Snail Fruit Heine 
m rom our 

RD SEED CO., Dept. ¢% Ravenna, Chine 
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~The greatest profit from hens is 

in making yours lay when the other 
“fellow’s don’t—an easy thing to do 

when each morning's feed contains 

asmall portion of Dr. Hess Poultry 

Pan-a-ce-a. This tonic preparation 

also cures gapes, cholera, roup, in- 
. digestion, etc. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
Fen-o-co-ofi lls 
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Simple, self operating machines, sure of re- 
sults. Take the least care and can be 
ed on for big hatches under all 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


— pam not experiments, Many thou- 
e users, all satisied, Send to 


— Incubator Co., 
106 Second St., Des Moines, towa. 


Incubator and Poultry Cat. 
alog FREE. Booklet, 
“)-roper Care and Feed- 
ing Small Chicks,”’0c, 

50e  poul paper 

one year, 
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‘Buys a 240 E 

Incubator. The 
surest and easi- 
est hatchér made. 


The Famous 
IDEAL INCUBATOR 
ap a Hee Oy A. A elanaiaae 


” Brooders at Prices too low to quote here. 
You cannot Nnd a better at any price. ha y 
money. 





more then! Ras. us save Rem r 
thexe are but oftue highest 
rade. Send Ping our big 128 page 


« “Poultry for prone? te Pres. z 
J. W. MILLER CO., Sox 303, Freeport, tis. 














Rents, on a Coote 


10 min. wor! 
able, heat ‘uniform rentiation g 
air. Guarantee protects you. Gelalon Free. 


1 Jamesburg, ¥. J. 








WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
‘~ AN ADVERTISER 


your letter with the words: “I 
Ag the old, reliable A. A.” od 
qa find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
Courteous treatimen 





Pou'try Improvement Propaganda 


MOVEMENT RECEIVES ENTHUSIASTIC RE- 
CEPTION—TWENTY STATES ALREADY IX 
PRIZE LIST—DEDUCTIONS FROM (PRES 
CURTIS’ ADDRESS TO AMERICAN POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
BOOST THE MOVEMENT—SOME OF THE 
PRIZES OFFERED 
The Poultry Improvement Propa- 

ganda has taken the country by storm, 

Just as we predicted, it has appealed 

with special force to those who raise 

business poultry. Poultrymen have 
been quick to perceive the far reach- 
ing benefit this stupendous undertak- 








ing will be to the whole country. 
North, south, east and west are 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. We 


have piles of letters, and more come 
by every mail, expressing the_ hearti- 
est appreciation. Already we have 
listed prizes ‘from breeders in more 
than 20 different states. 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED 

Some busy writers in sending their 
offers have only time to say the Poul- 
try Improvement, Propaganda. is the 
“best proposition ever made for poul- 
trydom,” or, “you have my heartiest 
support,” or “call on me for further 
assistance,” or the cordial “I'm with 
you.” Others write their views pretty 
fully. Space prevents our quoting 
from many of these, but here is what 
one.man says: 

“To give my opinion summed up 
in a few words, will say the Poultry 
Improvement Propag@nda is one of 
the grandest ideas ever originated. 
The poultry business today is over- 
shadowing every other rural pursuit 
and in the next two years will iIn- 
crease five times its present propor- 
tion.” 


PRESIDENT CURTIS QUOTED 


In his annual address before the 
American poultry association, of which 
he is president; G. M. Curtis said that 
no other clas# of live stock has devel- 
oped so wonderfully since 1870, none 
has warranted the holding of so many 
shows and none is now attracting, or, 
as a money making branch of agri- 
culture, deserves to attract such uni- 
versal attention. In 1877 the total 
poultry. production for the “United 
States was estimated at $17,000,000; 
now New York state alone produces 
more than that and there are seven 


states that beat New York. The total | 


poultry industry of the United States 
is now estimated by the government 
to yield a yearly profit of $500,000,000. 

From these facts and figures, it is 
evident that poultry raising is an in- 
dustry booming itself on its Own mer- 
its. One of the most conspicuous fac- 
tors in this advancement is the stead- 
ily increasing popularization of arti- 
ficial methods of hatching and rear- 
ing; another the increasing demand 
for eggs and dressed poultry by cities, 
but beyond question, the most impor- 
tant is the constantly widening knowl- 
edge that pure-bred poultry bred for 
business can be relied upon to make 
greater money returns upon the in- 
vestment than can any other kind of 
farm stock. 

BENEFITS FOR ALL 

Breeders are quick to see that our 
Poultry Improvement Propaganda, 
carried out on the lines previously in- 
dicated in these columns, will vastly 
increase the popularity of pure-bred 
poultry, especially on farms, and that 
everyone, breeder, farmer, storekeeper, 
and' consumer, in fact, the whole coun- 
try, will be benefited. They know 
that the value of even large dona- 
tions for prizes will be more than ré- 
turned to them in vastly extended pub- 
licity and new business, and are there- 
fore coming forward with offers of 
prizes. It is a mistake to wait, as 
some seem to be doifig, for the open- 
ing of the breeding season. Now is the 
time to send in prize. 

HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST 

Simply writé to Poultry Editor, 
American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette 
St, New York, that you wish to com- 





pete in our poultry contest. Send Wc ' 
for our Poultry Improvement Manual, 
or get it free by sending $1 for a 
year’s subscription to this paper -be- 
yond the date now paid for, or as a 
hew subscription. The contest is open 
to everyone, whether they keep half 
a dozen fowls or hundreds. There are 
no restrictions, no red tape, no wit- 
nesses required, and the manual makes 
it perfectly easy to submit the report 
recuired. The manual also containg 
full particulars for forming co-oper- 
ative poultry marketing societies upon 
the plan which has added millions to 
Denmark’s poultry profits. 

The object of the contest is to find 
out methods and results, for the ben- 
efit of the whole industry. It is not 
to see who can tell the biggest yarn 
about greatest egg record or largest 
net profit. This contest is-fair to one 
and all, and as attractive to the ordi- 
nary farmer as to the expert, or ama- 
teur poulterer. Contest starts March 1, 
1907, and runs for one year. 

SOME OF THE PRIZE OFFERS 


Orange Judd Company heads the 
prizes with $1000 in cash. This is to 
be divided into general prizes of $200, 
$100, $50, $25, $15, $10, besides twenty 
$5 ones: and $500 in special prizes, 
to supplement in cash the value. of 
eertain prizes, such as incubators, 
brooders, supplies of breeding stock 
and eggs donated by farms and indi- 
viduals, and also for prizes to be 
awarded co-operative poultry societies, 
local clubs, ete, that de the best work. 


DR D. W. SANBORN, Rellingham, Mass, breed- 
er of the eg ong Buff Wy 
one line-bred cockerel, 
egg record made by any Buf! W 

oC. P. JORDAN, 
Haven, Ct, one sitting 
ting White Wyandotfes, one sitting Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, value $10. 

ROBERT WALLACE, Athol, Mass, four Rhode 
Island Red cockerels, two Rose Comb, two Single 
Comb,. value $10. 

MRS ANDREW BROOKS, Broo! 
Auburn, N Y, three sittings Barr 


Fertilizer, Drill 








ven farm, 
Plymouth 





















Lime Sower 


dd WAND EAST TO LOAD. 
Broad tires, no ru’ changes from drill- 
ing. ¥e casting, also For ate TH 
Senmetgtite ons hatte or tongue, Write for 
Special Large Size, Sows 8 ees 2 inches Wide. 
sap Decher & Taylor A. T. Co., 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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249 Chickens for $2.50 


wed Kent, Newmarket, N fed and raised 2 
to four weeks old when on 
Gritione Chick gues. Four we ks’ fee oa 
7¥ Book and Almanac, free 

also contains egg record for full 160 tbe. 
aa 0. Bo ony itt, pie or #0, se 

THE PARK & "POLLARD co., 
54 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





40, @ or 90 Days’ Trial on 


















tena taTEestT et roast. 
‘_ oo never site ee 7 emg 
$c Ws Sleae ow de 10 puuoeds tena. 
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Rock two sittings Indian Runner duck 


eces, %%; 
$2.50; total $3.50. 
G. A. GIBSON, Hector, 


Minn, offers two sittings 
of eges from best S © Buff Orpington, value $10; 
and two sittings from best Rose Combs; value $10, 


a Lee D LEGHORN POULTRY 

MS, Lancaster, [a; special conditions to be 

Lt a al elsewhere, offers breeding stock to the 
value of 

IRVING EMERY, Welcome, Wis, five sittings of 
eggs, and one pair breeding stock, total value $15. 

N. 3, BARNES, Pine Grove, Ky, offers eggs and 
breeding stock to the value of $75, to be awarded 
as per specifications to appear elsewhere, 

BOOMGAARN’'S ORPINGTON YARDS, Hum, 
boldt, Neb, eggs and breeding stock to the value 
of $30, to be awarded as per specifications to appear 
elsewhere. 

P. B. HARRISON, Johnston, 8 C, two dozen 

and one pair of White Wyandottes, total $20. 

TULIP-POPLAR POULTRY FARM, Berlin, N 
J, trio White Wyandottes, value $6.50; trio of 8 C 
Rhode Island Reds, value $6.50, total $13. 

Cc. CC. MURRAY, Cloverport, Ky, S C Bhode 
Island Bed breeding stock and eggs to the value 
of $26, specifications later. 

JOE H. WINKLER, Oakland, Ill, offers cash 
prize of $5 for the highest scoring B P Rock cock- 
erel exhibited and scored at Illinois state poultry 
show, season of 1997-8; also $5 additional prize if 
the cockerel should be from his stock of eggs, 
total $10, 

W. C. COFFMAN, 
White Wyandotte and 
Wyandotte cockerel, White Leghorn cockerel, 
value $20. 

A. LD, BENJAMIN, Romulus, N Y, two sittings 
White Wyandotte eggs, value $5; one Pekin drake 
value $3;- total. $10; this provided the winner has 
purchased stock from him since January 1, 1907. 

L. -P. TENNY/ Royalton, Vt, two Barred Ply- 
moéuth Rock. cockerels, value $10; two sittings of 
B P Reck eggs, value $6, total $16, 

4. K. DENNIS, Cameron, N Y, will give $5 
cash to the 8 C Brown Leghorn breeder whose record 

will show the greatest average of eggs per pullet 
for December; and as a second prize a $5 cockersi, 
i third prize 50 eggs for ostiind, value §3; total 


Marinette, Wis, sittings of 


total 


A. C. VAN DEMAN, Apulia Station, N Y, trio 
of S P Wyandottes to the one who shows the best 
general results from this breed,.¥alhe $15, also a 
Sitting of eggs to the contestant who has the lar- 
gest egg record with this variety, value $5, total $2). 

Cc. C, COOPER, Cobham Wharf, Va, Barred Ply- 
mouth .Rock cock and hen, value $5; Improved 
Pekin drake and duck, valve $1.50; Buff Cochin 


Bantam cock, value $2; one sitting B P R eggs, 
value $1.58, total $13. 

w. FE AULICK, Columbia; Pa, two sittings 
eaci ‘White Piymouth Rock eggs, value $0; and Built 


Plymouth Rock eggs, va.ue $5; for best report on 


pens or flocks of Buff Rocks and White Rocks 






respectively, total $10, 

G. W. VEDITZ, Colorado Springs, Col, trio 8 C 
W.ute Leghorns, value $2; trio LB LP Rocks, value 
$3, total $45, 


GEURGE F. STONE, Littleton, Mass, three sit- 
tings White Plymouth Rock eggs, value $, and 
three sittings Buff Pivmouth Bock eggs. value % 
to contestants competing with these breeds, not 
securing other prizes, total $12, 


E.*°A. VOSBURG, Falls Village, Ct, trio 8S C 
Buff ‘Leghorns, value $33; S C Buff Leghorn cock- 
erel, value $6; two sittings 8 C Buff Leghorn eggs, 
value $1; total $4). These for: best reports of 8 C 


provided the winners have bought 
from him 


Buff Leghorns, 
at least stock or eggs to the value of wr 
Between March 1, ‘07 and March 
CHARLES R, RISLEY, Silver 4 
C Black Minorcas, male and 
value $15. 
MRS. H. W. 
pair bred-to-lay 


Natural and Artificial Incubation 


Ct, one 
four fe- 
RUNYON, Catlettsburg, Ey, 
White Wyandottes, 


one 








Where chicks are wanted in con- 
siderable numbers earlier than April 
15, an incubator becomes practically 
a necessity, as it is seldom that hens 
becomes broody in numbers until af- 
ter April 1, Again, where one wishes 
to hatch more than 150 chicks, an in- 
cubator is in many cases cheaper and 
better than the natural method. It is 
also a necessity where one is breeding 
from the non-sitting varieties, writes 


Prof W. R. Graham of the Ontario 
agricultural college. 

There are numerous illustrations of 
chicks «being raised in large’ num- 
bers by the natural method in the 
states of Rhode Island and Mas- 
sachusetts. Where this method is 
followed, the chicks are hatched 
largely during May and June; and 
where from 500 to 1500. laying hens 
are kept, there is little difficulty in 


getting a sufficient number of broody 
hens. .Those who are keeping large’ 
numbers of hens appear to be well 
satisfied with the natural method; 
but there can be no doubt that the 
number of incubators in use is in- 
creasing from year to year. 

HEN AND INCUBATOR 


As to results, I am of the opinion 
that on the average the. incubator 
will hatch as many chicks as the hen. 
There is no doubt that some individ- 
ual hens hatch a much: higher per- 
centage than a machine, but when we 


White Leghorn eggs, White . 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


- For the Land’s Sake—-use Powker’s 
Zertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





FARM AND MARKET 


put 240 eggs into a machine and the 
same number under 20 hens, our ex- 
perience is, that we get about equal re- 
sults im the number. of chicks 
hatched. The average hatch is prob- 
ably one chicken from every two eggs 
set. This, of course, varies with the 
different seasons, also with the 
percentage of fertile eggs, and the 
strength of the germ. We have found 
during February and March, when the 
ground is covered with snow and the 
fowls are closely housed, that the’ per- 
centage of fertile eggs is small, and 
that the germs are very weak. Un- 
der such conditions, we have very 
poor hatches and the chicks are very 
hard to rear. Much better eggs are 
obtained in December and early Jan- 
uary, or when the fowls get out into 
the fresh air and are able eto pick 
some grass. 

Thus it will be seen that, as a gen- 
eral rule, as the percentage of 
fertile eggs increases, the vitality of 
the germ increases, the percentage 
hatched is larger and the mortality 
among the young chicks smaller. For 
example, we would expect to get a 
much larger percentage hatch of the 
fertile eggs that were 90% fertile than 
from those that were 60% fertile; and, 
moreover, we would figure on raising 
a much larger percentage of chicks 
from the former than the latter, owing 
to the chicks being stronger and 
having greater vitality. 


_— 
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Milk Producers ,Co-operate Profitably 








[From Page 94] 
Poston received ‘only 31 cents per 8%- 
quart can; but by a more or less united 


effort the price has now been ad- 
vanced to 38% cents for the same 
amount. While different conditions 


may account in a_ small degree for the 
advance in price the major part can 
readily be accredited to co-operation. 

wnese facts have been ‘set forth 
many times in’‘these columns and the 
rank an@ file of our readers are more 
or less familiar with the workings of 
thé milk market in Boston. The 38% 
cents per can does not represent net 
profit to the farmer. From this figure 
must be deducted a certain zone rate. 
The freight rate in the middle zone is 
9 certs per can and the others vary 
up or down according to the distance 
from Boston. Modifying conditions 
aiming to regulate the daily supply of 
the market are usually attached to the 
contracts signed by individual pro- 
ducers. 

The accompanying table gives an 
idea of prices. for summer and winter 
for the. past several years: 


Summer Winter Average 

April 1 to October 1 percan Average 
Season October 1 to Aprill 8) qharts per qt 
1906-7 3Bhe 
1905-6 SBae wh 364e 4.3¢ 
1904-5 4 37h 43 
1903-4 3. a Bf “4 
1902-3 3-H 374 42 
1901-2 _3 344-384 354 4.2 
1990-1 3 ww a 41 
1899-0 3 3 32 3.8 
1898-9 3 33 32 3.8 
1897-8 33 3 3 3.9 
1896-7 3B % HM 4.0 
185-6 3 7 % 4.1 
1991-5 3 37 35 41 
1893-4 3B wz %& 41 
1892-3 3 27 % 41 
1991-2 3 z 35 41 
1890-1 32 3 3B 3.9 
1889-0 2 38 & 41 
1588-9 32 38 35 41 


The annual meeting of the producers’ 
company in Boston, January 15, was a 
marked stirccess. The meeting was well 
attended and enthusiastic.. There was 
considerable ta!k in. relation to charg- 
ing the. present. Massachusetts. milk 
standard. -The milk producers favor 
a 12% uniform standard for solids in 
milk -throughout the year. ~The pres- 
ent law calls for 13% solids for the six 
winter months and 12% the remainder 
of the year. The report of the treas- 
urer showed a baiance of $700 to the 
credit of the association. It was voted 
to continue_selling shares of stock at 
$6, payable in three annual install- 
ments of each. S. H. Abbott of 
Wilton; N H, was elected president, 
— A. Hunter of Worcester, Mass, 
cler . 


The Incubator must be ordered 
weeks: before it is needed. Manufac- 
turers are so rushed with orders they 
may not be able to ship just when 
wanted, 











Our SPECIAL TIME PRICE IsWhat 
WE Want to Send YOU NOWona 


Detroit TonguelessDiscHarrow 


Y ‘were can’t afford to overlook our Special Time Price 





we bad courts | 


our patent. 
est on TE 


wing had always been a 
qe Devon Tongue- 
less Disc 





Ligne Truok 
of Tongue 
— 







@wey with 
the tongue saves 
rubbing and side 
jamm on your horses 





Eveners. The Detroit 


you. 


We Went rer: to order it on our 30-Day 
Field Ti rial. We want you to be sat- 
tort: We want : yy: cnet the _ 
troit “yp isc ust exactly what 
we claim it is before you pay us one dollar 


We. Pay Freight—Both 
boy hy if Not As We Claim 


the freight direct to you anywhere. 

You oa Xe send us a dollar until after thirty 

cage, and then shag | can pay cash route 

ur liberal time terms, if you at it 

Sees just A... wesay it will. If it doesn’t— 

a can ship it back to us at our = 
A month's work in your 








we are making vighi now on a Detroit Tongueless Disc. 

s Disc is our new horse and man saver, and 
orders more than we could fill last season. 
body else can make or sell you a Detroit Tongueless Disc, as it is 

We sell only direct to the user. Our Special Price 


se you. Let us tell Ap aboutit. Write today. 


M and DRIVER 


horse killer until we 


ht on their necks — gives perfect 
Frame and makes the discs roll 
smoothly. Sharp turns and side hills are easy, . 
as the team always pulls straight ahead on the 
Tongueless is altogether the lightest @draft harrow made, and 
oe | case its er in horsefiesh alone, besides duing your work easier for you, better for 


We Aliow 30 Days’ Test FREE 


1242 nastines st. DETROIT, MIGH, 
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show you. We want to show you. 


Order at Once for 
Future Delivery 


and we guarantee to ship you the Disc when 
you want it. To order now is the only way 
to be sure of getting our Disc when you 
want it, for it looks as if we were again 
going to be behind in our orders in the busy 
season. Our right-now special time prices 
— for longer time on advance orders. 
n't put off ae for booklet and prices, 
anyway. You be Interested to know 
more about this harrow we can 
in our advertisement. 














SEED REASON. LET US SHOW YOU! 


- We KNOW we could sell you all your seeds if we could meet you face to face. We could 
you the enormous difference between our expenses and that of the city seedsman, and how 
get the peony of that saving; how we make our own low prices as we belong to s0® combination or 
prices up. We repeat, if we could meet you here we could show you why 

and you would know that our present big business 
Prices. However, we can't meet you all here, so we 


ou to hav catalog, which talks to you face to face and tells you a lot of plain truths about 
600d RIGHT Pric Prices co ons bow to obtain all seeds at 





we save you peat one-half of your seed money 
must be the result of Honest at Honest 


seeds at 
To show you our # 


RB. B. Tarulp Beet EK. J. Wakefield 
forty en 3. a =“ 50 
” Creokacek SquashRoey Gem R'dish 


eds in Honest packets, we will send 

WORTH OF WARRANTED 
VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

10 PEGS. POR ...+.-. 


FORREST SEED COMPANY, BOX 37. pied NEW YGRK. 


You 


3c a packet. It is free to everybody, 
a. .onee, Prise Head Lettuce 


Leng Orange Carrot 
Stone Tomate Sweet German Turnip 





BIG MONE Y 
IN 
oultry 


There is big money in 
poultry raising when you 
are working along right 
lines; when you have eff 
cient hatchers and b 

ers that will rear the 
chicks; when you are guid- 
ed by the advice of one who 
ws, and is goest success- 


know: 
ful In his Own poultry work 
my =o Incubators and Brood- 
Tai over 20,000 


ers we hatched and 
qhicken the past season at the Model 
Farm. ‘The Model Incubators are world: 
aagters pt pchers, 4 odel 
er raised as hi has # er 
of the chic is hatched, yaa wee en 
the Model Farm to raise a larger 
number of chickens LL has ever been 
on one farm in ason. Mite for 
catalog of Model I Locubaters and Brood- 
ers let me tell you of the work at the 


‘arm. 
ry dimes fq a ceey of my book 
“Bees . Brpile lorg an oasters.” li give 
Ss ponleee DP odtction in all branches o 
the It gives the mark- 
et cas st Ag as om by week averaged for 


pow ee It shows when h 
hed aay. . en a chick 


ag $ a a — be 

iler or a roastin 

oe and the profit it would make 
sso is of the profits of egg produc- 
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For Rapid, Easy Spraying—The 


“Auto-Pop” woazLe. 


Controlled by one fi 


pacity. Saves solution, time, labor. 
INCREASE THE CROPS 
by using the “Auto-Pop” sozse om 
the “A ”* pump. 
Write if you want agency. 
E,C, Brown Co., % Jey st, Rochester, &, ¥, 








APPLE, PLUM & PEACH TREES 
50 trees for $2.50 


An ere gens 


ren of app 
ad seiner at mires rie 
Live-Forever Roso, 10c miro Oe 
Small ey nes, pi oa 
ots on fies 

tation or honest ta! label Ay 

i & ph Py pos for 
pete a ae 
GREEN’S NURSERY o° 
Box 337 Rechester, N. ¥. 








tosgecurethem. Write 
CHAS. A. CYPHERS, 
361 Henry St. Buffalo, H. ¥, 








100,000 ete 


BLACKBERRIES Soc" 
4 good catalog. W. WN. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 


Mer- 
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that in writing, to the advertiser he said: 

your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 
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ere, Sete sa ae mene made 
Steal to Orange Judd Company. 
Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send send to the one nearest you. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
439 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 





NEW YORK, JANUARY 26, 1907 








They have a way in Germany of 
handling manufacturers who adulter- 
ate feeds, which is truly refreshing. 
A dealer in Magdeburg, convicted of 
adulterating bran, was sentenced to a 
fine of 3000 marks (about $700), and 
barely escaped three months’ impris- 
onment. Thorough tests of the sus- 
pected bran were made, showing the 
presence of worthless oat hulls, chalk, 
wood flour and other foreign admix- 
tures, This man has a more whole- 
some respect for the state regulations 
of Germany than does the occasional 
conscienceless adulterator of foods in 
this country in his attitude toward 
the experiment stations, 





Forty southern members of the 
house of representatives met last week 
to devise means of securing the pas- 
gage of the Appalachian and White 
mountain forest reserve bill»-The sit- 
uation is intolerable to the American 
sense of freedom of action. One man, 
and one alone, prevents the passage 
of this most important measure. For 
purely selfish reasons he refuses to al- 
low the bill to come before the house. 
We have the spectacle of Speaker Can- 
non openly and defiantly flaunting his 
own personal interests in the face of 
practically the entire east, the most 
populous section of the United States. 
He refuses to take proper cognizance 
that 14nd wholly in the west, repre- 
senting a value of perhaps 300 mil- 
lions, has been set aside as forest re- 
gerves, and at federal expense, too. 
He treats .cavalierly the . pressure 
brought to bear upon him on the part 
of eastern and southern state gover- 
fiors. Apparently nothing will move 
him’ but the united pressnre of 


‘ at retail 


the whole country. It will cost you 2 
cents to add your mite, but this mite 
may help. If you have not already 
done s0, write your representative in 
congress at Washington, or, better 
still, write Speaker Joseph G. Can- 
non at Washington, telling him that 
you consider it absolutely imperative 
that this bill be passed at this session 
of congress, 





etl 


When will our producers perfect a 
simple syst’ » of co-operation that 
shall utilize the enormous possibili- 
ties that are to be found by carrying 
out the following plan? Every farmer 
who ships milk to market, who sells 
cream to a creamery or milk ‘to a 
cheese factory, receives the proceeds 
in cash one or two months later. He 
receives the smallest possible amount 
and from it is deducted the largest 
possible amount for commission. Now, 
when he gets his money he proceeds 
to buy, we’ will say, feed or fertilizers 
at the highest prices, and 
usually on credit, Now, suppose that 
all/ the dairymen in a township or 
county had their monthly receipts put 
into a common treasury, through 
which agency their supplies could be 
paid for in bulk at the lowest net cash 
price. Any funds not thus employed 
by each individual farmer would, of 
course, be subject to withdrawal by 
him. In the same way, all creameries 
could buy together their salt and 
other supplies. Here is a simple, 
feasible and easy way to secure all 
the banking capital necessary to en- 
able farmers to buy together to the 
best advantage. And when they are 
able to do this, they will also be in a 
stronger position as to the sale of their 
products, and the prices they ask, 


A man need not be very old to re- 
member a time when Pennsylvania 
Was given scant consideration as a 
fruit growing state: But happily this 
condition is giving way to better 
things, and some phase of commer- 
cial fruit growing may now be found 
in many of the hills and valleys, from 
the important grape section of Hrie 
county to the home of that magnif- 
icent specimen of the apple, the York 
Imperial, in the Shenandoah valley, 
The inspiration has come in large 
part from that honorable and aggres- 
sive band of fruit growers making up 
the state horticultural association of 
Pennsylvania, At its Harrisburg meet- 
ing last week, which, by the way, was 
the 48th annual meeting, the em- 
phasis was placed on better cultural 
methods, thoroughness in spraying, 
and common sense business in picking, 
packing and marketing the fruit. Nor 
must credit be withheld from such lo- 
cal organizations as the fruit growers’ 
associations of Adams county, Wyo- 
ming county, Bedford county, etc. The 
thoroughly interested men in these 
county societies are doing much to 
awaken and sustain interest in the best 
things in fruit growing, and aid the 
parent organization in the excellent 
work the latter has been carrying on 
for nearly half a century. 








Seldom if ever has the dairy in- 
@ustry been in a more satisfactory 
position. The chief drawback this 
winter is the high cost of feed, but 
farmers and dairymen may overcome 
this by judicious care in operating 
their dafries. Butter and cheese are 
selling at good prices, and milk com- 
mands figures at the big consuming 
markets west and east more nearly 
commensurate with cost or reasonable 
profit to the farmer than for a long 
time. Developments in the dairy 
world, economies and best methods to 
practice in the produttion of milk and 
its products, are matters of keenest 
interest to progressive farmers. We 
are confident they will appreciate this 
number of American Agriculturist 
comprising our Dairy Annual, its pages 
affording much interesting comment 
and information along dairy lines. A 
variety of topics are covered by au- 
thorities in their Hne, including tmter- 
esting comment on the develooment 


‘EDITORIAL 


of milking machines, on bringing up 
dairy herds to-a high state of efli- 
ciency, on the_handling of pure-bred 
animals, etc,. The reader cannot af- 
ford to skip any of the articles, 





The west is not alone in suffering 
the grievous trade disturbances by 
reason of car shortage and congestion 
of traffic, It was brought out at the 
recent meeting of_the National league 
of commission’ merchants that owing 
to the insufficient yardage conditions 
at Philadelphia, a great many -cars of 
perishable produce have been stored 
outside the city, often delaying the 
sale five to 15 days, and occasionally 
more, This has caused heavy losses 
to growers, shippers and dealers in 
the way of the decay of 
stuff or depreciation in Sanne 
is true of Philaelphia is true of other 
northern and eastern cities, and the 
aggregate number of loaded cars 
which the railroads failed to properly 
handie at terminals, is estimated at 
3000 to 4000. At tidewater and on 
navigable streams the shipment of 
produce by boats should be encour- 
aged wherever possible, with. a view of 
developing that important feature of 
transportation, which is much more 
widely utilized in foreign countries 
than it is at home, But after all, a 
very large proportion of the fruits 
and vegetables produced at home 
must be shipped by rail, and there is 
every reason for proper constructive 
legislation to minimize the weak 
points in handling freight, and this, 
too, quite outside the question of rates. 
Mr James J, Hill last week, expressed 
himself as believing that the people 
of the country are face to face with 
the greatest business problem yet ex- 
perienced in this matter of demands 
upon the railroads for transporting 
freight. Certainly the farmers of 
New York, Ohio and the south will 
agree with him. 

If the Jamestown exposition is to be 
made primarily a military and naval 
function, as its managers announce, 
the farmers of this country will take 
little interest In it. There are always 
a lot of jingoes ready to proclaim 
war, but those who do the fighting 
know what a lot of hardship, privation 
and needless waste of human life such 
foolishness entails. International ex- 
positions have heretofore exploited the 
arts and progress of mankind achieved 
during times of peace. There is no 
need to excite the war spirit among 
our people and if this exposition is al- 
lowed to do so it will be high time to 
put an end to —-s affairs. 








We expected to see a denial of the 
report that the International harvester 
company has pooled its interest with 
the United States steel corporation. 
This denial is made in the most em- 
phatic terms by Cyrus H. McCormick, 
president of .the former concern. Pub- 
lic sentiment certainly would not stand 
for any such consolidation. There is 
bitter complaint at the manner in 
which the steel trust is “soaking it” to 
manufacturers, not only of implements 
but of everything else, as well as to 
users of steel and iron building ma- 
terials. 


-— 





An interesting bill that, asking for 
$100,000 to establish demonstration 
farms, for the investigation of farm 
practice, and the inauguration of sys- 
tems of farm «management. This 
has been introduced by Congressman 
Chaney of Indiana and is along the 
lines recently suggested by James J. 
Hill. The bill is now before the agri- 
cultural committee. 
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There is only one way to know 
whether a pudding is good. Others 
may say it tastes good and you may 
say it.smells and looks good, but un- 
less you eat some yeu cannot know. 
We tell you that our advertisers have 
good things you need; we guarantee 
them and you in a paragraph printed 
on this page. Now it is your turn to 
taste and know. 











A Farmer on Advertising 
. H. SEARS 


—_-__ 


An advertisement being intended to 
induce the reader-to buy goods, to be 
the most efficient should give such in- 
formation as the possible purchaser 
most wants to know. It should not use 
space in bluffing or in saying that it is 
better than others. Instead it should 
give proof and should attempt to con- 
vince him tuat it is better. A prospec- 
tive purchaser may not thoroughly 
understand the article. advertised, 
therefore it should give a clear de- 
scription of the machine and especially 
of its most essential points. 

‘To illustrate my meaning, take the 
modern cream separator. The adver- 
tisement for one thing should show 
wherein it is superior, not to the old- 
fashioned pan method of setting, but 
to the deep setting or cream system 
still in vogue. One separator makes a 


‘point in its advertisement of quality of 


cream, but does not mention butter. 
One claims quality because of dirt and 
bacteria removed, but does not men- 
tion grain of butter. One,claims close 
skimming but does not say how close. 
In general, they all claim efficiency, 
but do not give specific de*ails. 

Will not the gasoliné engine people 
advertise the difference in the cost of 
running a gasoline and steam engine, 
why an air cooled engine is preferable, 
what it costs per horse power, etc? 

Then take the silage cutters; the 
blower device scems popular with 
manufacturers, but we want to know 
why it is better than the old style car- 
riers. Advertisements would be more 
effective if illustrated by well defined 
line cuts which show plainly the con- 
struction of the machine, or of any 
point of which special mention is 
made. Farmers like to study these de- 
tails when made plain by. a few lines 
instead of being lost in a photograph. 
The aim should be to get the reader 
interested so that he will send for a 
catalog and further investigate—some 
advertisements are too dry to do this. 


Cheese Trade Generally Satisfactory — 


The cheese market continues in a 
very healthy condition. Prices are 
holding up both at eastern and west- 
ern centers, and those who placed 
cheese in storage last summer are 
reaping splendid returns. In fact, 
at that time there was considerable 
complaint om the part of buyers over 
the high prices they were compelled 
to pay, as they thought 9 to 11 cents 
per pound a dangerous figure. How- 
ever, with the New York market now 
on a 14%-cent basis for full cream 
cheese, excellent returns are being 
made, 

A New York dealer talking with an 
editorial representative of this jour- 
nal a few days ago, sald that cheese 
stocks are generally regarded as mod- 
erate, and it is believed the season 
will wind up with prices fairly well 
maintained. About the only fear ex- 
pressed is that Consumption may 
slump, or the output of “fodder” 
cheese prove heavier than anticipated, 
and thus upset’calcujations. He stated 
that the good prices being realized by 
speculators this season will no doubt 
have the effect of infusing plenty of 
ginger into them next spring and 
summer when the time comes to buy 
up the make of 1907. 

Exports of cheese from the United 
States are running fairly satisfactory 
in volume, this affording a marked 
contrast to the foreign movement of 
butter. Cheesé exports for December, 
1906, were 30% heavier than a year 
ago. The movement for the calendar 
year, 1906, aggregates 22,052,500 
pounds, an increase of 14,000,000 
pounds over 1905. - 


—_ 


Handle Eggs before touching the 
lamp of your incubator. Then there 
will be no danger of getting oil om 
them. 
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What the World is Doing 


Features Next Week: The Harriman Empire—Jamaica 
Earthquake—Congress—New Senators— 
Jamestown Exposition—Pictures 
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Earthquake Disaster at Jamaica 





The island of Jamaica has suffered 
a severe earthquake shock, which re- 
sulted in the destruction of a large 
part of Kingston, the capital city, and 
the death of hundreds of persons. The 
exact number of dead is not known, 
but it will probably exceed 1000. The 
property lost.is estimated at from $10,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000. The dead are 
most of them Jamaicans, but quite a 
number of prominent Englishmen 
were among the victims. A large num- 
ber of American tourists were on the 
island at the time, but very few lost 
their lives. 

As in the disaster at San Francisco 
and later at Valparaiso, Chile, the 
earthquake was followed by fire. The 
Kingston calamity has been further 
increased by the fact that the land in 
that part of the island has been sink- 
ing since the earthquake, and fears are 
entertained that the city may be sub- 
merged. The towns of Port Royal and 
St Andrew also suffered from earth- 
quake, and a tidal wave inundated 
Antotta Bay, on the north side of the 
island. An extinct volcano at Antotta 
Bay has become active and i is 
thought the earthquake may_ have 
orignated there. 

At Kingston bodies of the dead have 
filled the streets, and the hospitals of 
the city and the ships in the harbor 
have. been crowded with the injured 
and dying. Prompt action has been 
taken to rush provisions, clothing and 
medicines from neighboring points to 
the sufferers. ‘The United States con- 
gress has passed an emergency bill for 
the relief of the sufferers on the island 
of Jamaica, which authorizes the pres- 
ident to order necessary supplies for 
the injured and destitute people. 

Jamaica is a British colony. The 
governor is Sir Alexander Swettenham, 
and ‘he was in Kingston at the time of 
the earthquake. The first official in- 
formation regarding the disaster came 
from his despatches to London, two 
days_after it occurred. 

In accordance with orders from thé 
president, Rear Admiral Davis, with 
three warships, hurried to Kingston 
to render whatever aid was possible 
in guarding property and relieving 
the wounded and sick. Gov Swetten- 
ham was displeased by the presence 
of American. sailors, and by reason of 
his objections, Rear Admiral Davis’ 
mission of mercy came to an abrupt 
and painful conclusion. The gover- 
nor stated that his government was 
able to preserve order, care for the 
sick, bury the dead, and do whatever 
needed to be done following the earth- 
quake, without any assistance from 
Americans. 

The day before the mission termi- 
nated great assistance was rendered 
the stricken people by the American 
sailors in clearing the streets and car- 
ing for the hundreds of injured. The 








THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 





Can you explain or do you thor- 
oughly understand the new great na- 
tional laws, among which are the rall- 
road rate, denatured alcohol and pure 
food, etc,-or do you know the condi- 
tien and trend of the market as re- 
gards vour particular specialty; po- 
tatoes, apples, grain, tobacco, live 
stock, etc. It is interesting as well as 
of great value to be well informed along 
these lines and you are seldom af- 
forded the opportunity to get these 
facts in condensed and concise form. 
The American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 gives 
all these features and meny more—it 
is a cyclopedia of unparalleled value 
and you should surely have a copy on 
your reading table. Read the large 
announcement on another page, and 
note carefully the wide range of sub- 
jeets covered and the terms upon 
which the book can be had. 


_ late William B. Bert; 


order of Pres Roosevelt dispatching a 
supply ship loaded with beef for the 
relief of Kingston, was counter- 
manded, Gov Swettenham’s attitude 
toward a friendly American officer's 
assistance is greatly deplored by the 
residents of Kingston, many of whom 
desire the immediate resignation of 
the governor. 


_— 


Brownsville Affair in the Senate 


The United States senate has been 
giving its chief attention lately to the 
Brownsville affair. Senator Foraker of 
Ohio introduced a resolution calling 
for an investigation, and led a violent 
attack upon the president for his sum- 
mary discharge of the three colored 
companies in the 25th regiment of the 
regular army, for alleged participa- 
tion in “shooting up” the town of 
Brownsville, Tex. The president has 
sent in a message on the affair; in 
which he describes a large mass of 
evidence which tends to prove exclu- 
sively that the shooting and deaths 
which resulted therefrom, were the 
work of members of the colored com- 
panies discharged. He positively af-' 
firms his legal right under the con-, 
stitution to take the action which he 
did against the soldiers, in view of the 
fact that they conspired together to 
protect the guilty persens, by refusing 
to give any information regarding the 
affair. He reverses his previous or- 
der, barring the discharged soldiers 
from positions under the civil service. 
The president was violently attacked 
by Senator Tillman and was ably 
and eloquently defended by Senator 
Spooner of Wisconsin. 

The senate has at last confirmed the 
nominations of Postmaster-General 
Cortelyou to be secretary of the treas- 
ury, of George Von L. Meyer to be 
postmaster-general and of James R. 
Garfield to be secretary of the interior. 

The national house of representa- 
tives has changed its mind abouf 
wanting more salary, and now votes 
for an increase from $5000 to $7 a 
year. It will be remembered that the 
appropriation bill for the executive, 
legislative. and. judicial departments 
was reported to the house providing 
for a salary raise for the senators and 
representatives, and for raise from 
$8000 to $12,000 a year for the mem- 
bers of the president’s cabinet, the 
vice-president and the speaker of the 
house. When the bill came before the 
house for action, the increased salaries 
were voted for all except the members 
of congress, but fearing results, among 
our constituents, the representatives, 
on an aye and nay vote, went on rec- 
ord against increasing their own sal- 
aries. When the bill reached the sen- 
ate, the increased salaries were all 
knocked out. Now the house, led by 
Mr Littauer of New York, took the bill 
from the table and amended it by in- 
serting the salarv increases originally 
provided for, and with the aid of 
Speaker Cannon put the matter 
through without a roll call. The bill 
was sent back to conference, and it 
its present form, and that the raise 
itst present form, and that the raise 
in salaries will thus be accomplished. 


Senators Elected 
The state legislatures that have been 
engaged in the selection of United 
States senators, among others have 

elected the following: In 
Congressman Charles Curtis, rypubli- 
ean, has been elected to succeed Alfrec 
w. ; in o, Simon Gug- 
genheim, republican, the smeiter trust 
magnate, has been elected to succeed 
pre M. Patterson, democrat; in 
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th 
in Montana, Con- 


gressman Joseph. M. Dixon, republica™, 
will succeed Senator William A. Clark; 
in Nebraska, Norris Brown, republi- 
can, will succeed Senator J. H. Mil- 
lard; in Idaho, William E. Borah, re- 
publican, will succeed Senator Dubois, 
democrat; Congressman William 
Alden Smith, republican, of Michigan, 
has been elected to succeed Senator 
Alger; in North Carolina, F. M. Sim- 
mons has been elected to succeed him- 
self; in Delaware, Harry A. Richard- 
son, republican, has been elected to 
succeed Senator J. Frank Allee. 

The Massachusetts legislature has 
re-elected W. Murray Crane to the 
United States senate by a very large 





majority, many of the democrats jotn- | 


ing with the republicans in support of 
Senator Crane. The Maine legislature 
has re-elected Senator William P. Frye 
over William H. Pennell, the demo- 
cratic sheriff of Cumberland county. 
The balloting in the Rhode Is- 
land legislature developed a deadlock 
with Col H, R. I. Goddard, indepen- 
dent republfan and nominee of the 
democrats; Samuel P. Colt, republi- 
can, and Senator George Peabody 
Whitmore, republican, who seeks re- 
election, the candidates. On the first 
ballot the total of the votes cast in the 
two houses gave Goddard 41 votes, 
Coit 39, and Whitmore 31. No candi- 
date received the’ necessary majority 
in either house. Goddard led in the 
house of representatives and Colt in 
the senate. Senator Burnham of New 
Hampshire has secured his re-election 


In Quick Review 


The retiring attorney general of 
Pennsylvania, Mr Carson, reports up- 
on his inquiry upon the enormous ex- 
penditures for the new capitol build- 
ing, that he has found evidence of 
fraud or collusion between the officials 
and the contractors, although the peo- 
ple of the state through their repre- 
sentatives had authorized the building 
to cost $4,000,000, and find that the 
state officials calmly went ahead and 
spent $13,000,000. According to Mr 
Carson, they succeeded in doing so 
without making themselves liable to 
the law, and it seems doubtful that 
anyone can be punished, The new ad- 
ministration is pledged to a thorough 
investigation and this it is expected 
will follow. 











The Carlisle Indian school, in Penn- 
syivania, has had. a close call at the 
hands of the house committee on 
Indian affairs, which decided to with- 
draw government aid on the ground 
that the school was too far from the 
abode of most of the Indians. ~A vig- 
orous protest from the Pennsylvania 
representatives had the effect of se- 
curing the appropriation for this year, 
but with the purpose on the part of 
the majority of the committee to have 
the school closed in 1908. Meantime, 
some hard work is being done to save 
the school. 





Twenty-two persons were killed and 
25 were injured, as the result of a 
powder explosion on the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis rail- 
road, at Sandford, Ind, five miles west 
of Terre Haute. A carload of powder 
was standing in a passenger train, 
and exploded as an accommodation 
train passed it. The shock was felt 
for 30 miles. Both trains were blown 
to pieces, and those unable to escape 
were burned in the ruins of the car. 


The MacAndrews & Forbes company 
of New York and the J. S. Young com- 
pany of Baltimore, convicted recently 
in a federal court at New York of un- 
lawfully combining to monopolize the 
licorice industry, have been fined 
the $10,000, the latter $8000. This was 
the former’ $10,000, the latter $8000. 
This was one of the tobacéo trust 
cases, the licorice paste being used in 
the manufacture of tobacco. 


The Alabama legislature has passed 
a resolution directing the governor to 
examine the books and accounts of 
the Tuskegee institute, of which 
Booker T. Washingt is the head. 
The school receives a small appropria- 
tion from the state. 


A contest is on in the South Caro- 
linia legislature to wind up the affairs 
of the state liquor dispensary, and 
close the institution. 


Ex-Gov Higgins of New York has 
been suffering with acute heart dis- 
ease, and the doctors say he cannot 
recover. 
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THIS 700 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE 
Watches Jewelry Hardware, al! kinds 
Clocks Silverware Tool Cabinets Sweaters 
Fancy Gowde Lampe |Revelvere artrlges 
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Opposite each article In the catalog is the low 

price at which we sell it, the lowest price for 


which it can be bought in any store big or litue, 
in this, or any coun on the Globe. 
You’will spend hours of interest over its pages; 
au Ww marvel at the wonderful variety al 
complete in one big book. Makes buying 
ant and pretiawe wherever you live. 
This up- ate Ruyer’s Guide costs us $1.00 to 
print, but is sent postpaid, free ahora. to ail 
who ask for it in good faith. Hundreds of re- 
quests come to nus every day and we want to 
place it in every homein the United States. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY 
We will send you our Premium List contain’ 
100 valuable and useful articles given away FR 
Also List, showing how you can save 
$ your living expenses. 
WE SELL RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 
Ruy of us and secure Best Goods at Lowest 
Prices. Prompt Shipments. Low Freight and 
Express Rates and a SQUARE DEAL every time. 
We guerantee satisfaction or refund money fe 
also guarantee safe delivery of all goods ordered of us. 


WHITE, VAN CLAHN @& CO., 
@ CHATHAM BQUARK., Est. 1616, NEW YORK CITT, 
The Oldest Mail Order House in America 
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Middle Atlantic Edition: 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey. Maryland, 
| ~ Delaware, that great stretch of country 
so prominentin the production of field 
| -erops, dairy products, poultry, fruits and 
| vegetables. The cry long since went forth 
; from the timid hearted that our older 
eastern states can no longer compete 
with the west. Jt is not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these slates may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep at 
the forefront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply all 
helpful matter needed.’ Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
recording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
your own paper, 


NEW JERSEY 
Stirring Meeting of State Boara 


OFFICERS’ REPORTS REASSURING—ACTION 
TO SECURE FUNDS FOR STATE COLLEGE— 
GOV STOKES SPEAKS—PRES VOORHEES’ 
ADDRESS—THE PROGRAM 
Enthusiasm was marked last week 

when the state board of agriculture 

held its 84th annual meeting at Tren- 






























































































ton. With the exception of Sec Frank- 
lin e whose term of office extends 
over five years, all the former officers 


were | re-elected; namely,” Dr BE. 

Voorhees of New Brunswick, © presi- 
dent; John T. Cox of Readington, vice- 
president; Walter Heritage of Swedes- 
boro. treasurer. The excutive com- 
mittee consists of H. V, M. Dennis of 


Freehold; George E. DeCamp of 
Rosland, and. John M. Lippincott of 
Moorestown. st 


The. secretary's report shows that 
New Jersey farms are valued at more 
than $184,000,000; that the total earn- 
ings and appraised value of stock 
was $75,506,000; that the farms of the 
ea ecnuces enough to supply 130,- 
000,000; .that 20 county agri boards 
are now organized and doing good 
work; that 27 farmers’ institutes, with 
125 sessions, were held in 1905-6 with 
a total attendance of almost 11,000; 
that 44 institutes afe scheduled for 
1906-7; that the feeding stuffs law is 
effective in protecting farmers against 
imposition; that farm animals are in 
good condition; that since last year 
600 ,cows were imported into the 
state and since the average value of 
cows in the state is $51.83 these cows 
would represent nearly $363,000. and 
therefore more cows should be grown 
at home. 

The report of the master of the state 
grange, George W. F. Gaunt showed a 
membership of 12,000, of which 2500 
were added during 1906. The treas- 
urer, Walter F, Heritage, showed the 
receipts of the board to have been al- 
most of which all had been 
spent. A resolution was passed urg- 
ing the legislature to amend the act 
limiting the franchise of electric rail- 
ways to years or with. the -vote of 
the constituency to a maximum of 40 
years, so as to apply only to counties 
of the first class and thus help many 
districts in need of railways. <A reso- 
lution was also passed against the 
present application of the federal free 

seed fund and urging that the money 
be expended on valuable seeds and 
that any surplus be allotted to the ag- 
ricultural colleges and éxperiment 
stations. : a 
FUNDS FOR THE COLLEGE 

Beyond question the most important 
business of the seven sessions was the 
passage of the. following. resolution: 
Whereas New Jersey affords opportuni- 
ties for agricultural. development not 
surpassed by any other state in the 
union and whereas the appropriation 
for the agricultural college and the 
experiment station are not in keeping 
with the importance of the industry; 
therefore, be it resolved that the state 
board of agriculture, through its legis- 
lative committee, petition the legisla- 
ture to appropriate $100,000 for build- 
ings and equipment and $15,000. a 
year for maintenance of this institu- 

; tion, ' 

Prominent men present took part in 

the discussion. Dr E. B. Voorhees 
f presented striking comparisons be- 
tween this college and others. To show 
what can be accomplished by liberal 
appropriation, Dr W. A. Henry, dean 
of agriculture. in Pouca, univer- 


‘AMONG. THE ‘FARMERS 


sity told .how his college drew more 
students from Illinois than the course 
in the Illinois agricultural college 
drew from its own constituency. The 
three years’ fight in New York state 
by the united farmers’ organizations 
for the agricultural college at Cornell 
and against a governor not in sym- 
pathy with the movement, was brief- 
ly outlined by H. E.. Cook of Den- 
mark, N Y. 

George W. F. Gaunt pledged the 
support of both the state and the sub- 
ordinate granges. Others took. active 
part in the discussion and pointed out 
specific advantages to be derived by 
the state from such expenditure of 
public money. The resolution ‘was 
passed by a unanimous rising vote. 


THE GOVERNOR FAVORS THE COLLEGE 


In a brief address Gov Edward C., 
Stokes declared himself in sympathy 
with the whole agricultura2! cducation- 
al movement. He said that at the 
opening this year of the short course 
in agriculture 39 men and two women 
students presented themselves and 
that this should be a hqpeful sign. As 
a proof that, farmers are making 
money he declared that since the act 
on banking became operative over 
1700 new banks had been formed, 
practically all.in rural districts. The 
prospects for New Jersey agriculture 
are very cheering and. encouraging. 

Pres E. B. Voorhees touched. briefly 
upon important agricultural topics 
among which was the summer meet- 
ing at the college farm. The value of 
this meeting, aside from its social 
features, is found largely in its: edu- 
cational influence. Previous thereto 
few farmers understood the relation 
of the farm to the state and were un- 
der the misapprehension that the state 
owns the farm and that the aim of 
the management is to show how good 
a:farm® may be made to appear. Its 
proper function, that of an open air 
laboratory, a teaching factor and ex- 
periment station, was made clear to 
all. 

He expressed great satisfaction in 
reporting progress in the establishment 
of the short courses in agriculture at 
the college. This, he said, marks the 
beginning of better things for New 
Jersey, dgriculture. Those who take 
advantage must exercise a helpful in- 
fluence because their work will be 
based on principles and facts ac- 
quired through careful. “research. 
Much, said the president, is due the 
board and the other farmers’ organiz- 
ations for their loyal support. But 
this must not stop here. Every mem- 
ber of every state organization must 
constitute himself a committee of one 
to act for the college and its wider 
sphere of usefulness, 

THE PROGRAM 

The seven sessions embraced papers 
upon vital farm topics. Dr W. A. 
Henry of Wisconsin delivered two 
One contrasted agricultural 


papers. 
conditions past and present in Den- 
mark and New Jersey and showed 


how the present high standing of Den- 
mark is due to co-operation fostered 
by. government appropriations. In 
concluding he said, It seems to- me 
that a state that gets so much money 
from corporations as New Jersey 
should give more money to agricul- 
ture. Dr W. H. 8S. Demarest, president 
of the state agricultural college, told 
of the many advantages.New Jersey 
farmers and their sons can gain from 
the college and urged the members of 
the board to d6 their utmost to aid 
thecollege. Dr J. G. Lipman and Dr 
John B. Smith of the experiment sta- 
tion discussed respectively Soil inves- 
tigation and Insecticides used in New 
Jersey. Dr G.-C. Crellman, president 
of the Ontario agricultural college out- 
lined the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the Ontario agriculturai ex- 
perimental union which consists of 
4050 farmers who devote a very lim- 
ited amount of time and energy to in- 
dividual experiments and who meet in 
December éach year to compare their 
work with similar experiments con- 
ducted at the experiment farm. 
Through their co-operation the barley 
yield has been incgeased about $4,000,- 
000 worth, and similar improvements 
by been made in turnips, potatoes, 
angels, forage and other crops. 


Park Ridge, Bergen Co—Consider- 


able plowing done since Dec- 1, and 
notwithstanding the mild weather a 
fair quantity of 8-inch ice has been 
housed, Farmers cutting wood, cart- 
ing out manure, killing hogs, deliver- 
ing hay and marketing apples, pota- 
toes, cabbage and eggs. Poultry rais- 


ers making up breeding pens for the 
coming season. Farm products have 
seld well, and poultry products were 
never so high, but the high price of 
feed stuffs, and the manufacturers’ ad- 
vance offsets this gain.-, Hay $2v. 
Straw $16, potatoes $2.75 p bbl, tur- 
nips $1, eggs 42c, live fowls lic, broil- 
ers 30c, apples, Newtown Pippins, $2, 
Baldwins $2.50.—[E. M. L. - 

Cologne, Atlantic Co—Pullets be-, 


ginning to lay, eggs 27c wholesale. 
Several new poultry houses erected and 
new plants started. Many farmers 
plowed up to the snow fall. Farm 
work much advanced because of open 
winter. Fox hunting now on with lo- 
cal sports. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co—Farmers 


are shipping sweets rapidly, at $1 
to, $1.25 p hamper. They are keeping 
well‘ where they have been carefully 


stored. Mild weather has eénabled 
farmers to plow, set out trees, and do 
other spring work during Nov 
and Dec, 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co—We had 
the first snow of the season, Jan 17. 
No ice has yet been harvested. A 
few farmers plowed. some .for «corn 
last week, but-most farm work is go- 
ing very slowly, and the winter. season 
is now at its quiet period. 


Sergeantsville, Hunterdon Co—Incu- 
bators beirg put in readiness for work. 
Butter fat 36ce at creameries. Many 
dairymern introducing Holstein blood 
in their herds. Cows: and horses sell- 
ing high: 

Flemington, Hunterdon Co— The 
bad conditions of the roads here dur- 
ing the past month makes it evident 
that more stone roads are a necessity 
in these districts. Mill feeds high; 
milk and butter in proportion. L D 
A will pay its patrons 39c for butter 
fat for Dec. Eggs 25c, pork 8 to 9c, 
Apples not keeping well. Winter 
grain looking fine. Cattle in prime 
condition.—[M. -F. 8S. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Pennsylvania Farmers Alliance 


N 





The state farmers’ alliance held a 
very profitable annua! meeting at Wil- 
liamsport last week. Delegates from 
all parts of the state were in atten- 
dance, including the following officers: 
Pres, W. A. Gardner of Andrews Set- 
tlement, Porter Co; vice-pres, A. B. 
Gerdon of Waynesboro, Franklin Co; 
sec, Leon’ W. Smith of Dalton, Lacka- 
wanna Co; treas, Andrew Storey of 
Meadville, Crawford Co. All of these 
officers were re-elected for the ensu- 
ing term. 

The different committees show the 
organization is in very prosperous con- 
dition. 


Retrospect of Fruit Growers’ Meeting 


Ww. H.W. 








The recent meeting of the Cumber- 
land vaHey fruit growers’ association, 
held at Mechanicsburg, was very suc- 
cessful. Many new members joined. 

The president, Dr Koons, displayed 
bright and perfect Baldwins from New 
York in contrast with some of the dis- 
figured, wormy and nondescrint apples 
grown nearby and found on the local 
market... This he pointed out was the 
reason for the poor demand and poor 
prices for home grown fruit. He also 
showed _ first-class. samples of fruit 
which had been grown near Mechan- 
icsburg by proper culture and spray 
ing. ._Dr Lonesdorf of Dickinson ex- 
plained ..that in recent experiments in 
his young apple orchard he had se- 
cured an increase of profit by the use 
of a complete commercial fertilizer up 
to 100 pounds an acre. He also found 
soaking his seed potatoes in corrosive 
sublimate solution and spraying the 
foliage with bordeaux both very ‘help- 
ful in sécuring’a first-class crop. His 
young apple trees had made a big 
growth, owing to the cultivation and 
the fertilizer given the potatoes be- 
tween the rows. 

In a Short tatk Enos B. Engle 
showed the value of a fruit growers’ 
association. In the evening Mr’ Hart- 
man of New Cumberland, spoke on the 
markets and prices for fruits. W: H. 
Wolff, orchard-inspector, discussed the 
condition of orchards in Cumberland 
county, and.gave suggestions for im- 
provement. He advocates better ideals 


to be obtained: by visiting model or- 
chards, studying good text books, read- 
ing hortiCultural papers and attending 
meetings. « -" ' 





Keystone Gleanings 
N 








The legislature is now in full swing. 
Among the bills which have been in- 
troduced are these: Mr Oster of Bed- 
ford, relieving homes, farms and real 
estate from taxation for school pur- 
poses; by Mr Howard of Cameron, re- 
pealing the road tax of $1 provided in 
1905; by Mr McLane of Crawford for 
annual meetings at the county seat of 
township road supervisors; similar bill 
introduced by Mr Homsher of Lan- 
caster; by Mr Moyer of Lebanon,.as- 
sessing each taxable person in a town- 
ship $1 for roads’ in ‘addition to the 
regular mileage; by Mr’ Noll of Centre, 
appropriating $194,500 to state college; 
by Mr Minehart of Franklin, repealing 
the compulsory vaccination law; by 
Senator Tustin -of Philadelphia; -pro- 
viding for an advisory “board of six 
members for the dairy and food divi- 
sion, - Several Bilis for trolley freight, 
2 cent mileageé,and éminent domain 
for trolley® have been presented, in- 
cluding” those -indorsed by the’ state 
grange; the grange bills were present- 
ed by Mr Creasy of Columbia, ex-mas- 
ter of the state grange: 


Broadbecks, Yorktown Co — Very 
little wheat has been sold, as_the 
price Is-too low. Apples which have 
been sold brought good prices. Hay 
is beirig baled and sells at from $15 
to $18 p ton. It has been a wet fall 
and winter, with little. snow. 


Aleppo,. Greene Co—A rousing, in- 
stitute was held here recently. “Dr 
Armsby of Mass was present and. gave 
a discussion on--agrictltural educa- 
tion. _J. S. Burns gave three inter- 
esting talks. -Farmers attended in 
large numbers and the meeting was 
declared a success, 


Bedford, Bedford Co—Roads have 
been very. bad from. excessive rainfall. 


Apples $1.25 p bbi, 50c retail. Many 
inthis section still: unsold,-also pota- 








toes. Hay-in demand; many have 
heth-hay and straw, baled, latter $10. 
Butter c, eggs 25c, potatoes 50c.— 
(Re Fh 
DELAWARE 
Delaware College Farm i 
; By 8.2 
One of the most important bills, 


frem the agriculturists’ point of view, 
to come before the present legislature, 
is the bill asking for an appropriation 
to buy and equip with proper. build- 
ings and live stock,-a farm for the 
use of the department of agriculture 
of Delaware college and of the agri- 
cultural experiment. station at New- 
ark. Farmers are beginning to real- 


.ize that it is impossible to receive the 


greatest benefit from the federal ap- 
propriations for agricultural purposes 
at Delaware college without a farm te 
carry on experimentation. under the 
direction of the experiment station, 
and practical agriculture for the ben- 
efit of the students in the college. 

In a recently published article Prof 
H. Hayward on the subject said: “The 
Delaware college is; I understand, the 
only land grant college that-does not 
have a farm where studénts in agri- 
culture may be taught by actual 
practice the-- principles -of.- fertility, 
grain growing and. judging, stock 
feeding and judging, drainage, irriga- 
tion, farm management, farm machin- 
ery and the use and selection of. build- 
ing material and other. valuable 
knowledge, all of which serve to make 
the- young farmer master of his call- 
ing and a more efficient and useful 
citizen. - 

“Without a farm where students 
may ~get the. practical. training, the 
agricultural department of the college 
can never expect to have agricultural 
students, for the day of ‘book-farm- 
in’’ if it ever existed is gone forever. 
The farm itself is becoming .a factor 
i neducation, which is ever increasing 
in-importance and all class room and 
text book work is bearing more and 
more directly on the soll, its equip- 
ment, care and management.” 

On‘the part of the experiment. sta- 
tien, a farm ‘is absolutely necessary to 
carry on.certain lines of experimenta- 
tion in fruit.. growing, - soil | fertility, 
plant breeding, for better varieties as 








well as. disease resistant varieties, 
dairying and meat production, poul- 
try and other investigation, the initial 
work for which 
it can be closely watched by the inves- 
tigator. 

Some persons are inclined-to criti- 
cise and inquire why more of the 
federal funds ‘have not been devoted 
to agricultural equipment. Such crit- 
fcism comes from those who lack 
knowledge concerning the provisions . 
ef the felleral fund. Prof Hayward 
says in this connection: “After the 
passing of the first Morrill act it was 
presupposed that suitable land and 
equipment had been provided by the 
state for the use of the college and 
station. 

“In consequence, if all the seeond 
Morrill‘ fund amounting to $20,000 a 
year were placed at the disposal of the 
agricultural department of the col- 
lege, it would not help matters in any 
way, for with it neither could land. be 
bought nor buildings erected. The col- 
lege has buildings enough to meet all 
present needs for teaching agriculture. 
The great need is a farm with suit- 
able buildings, which if they are to 
be had at all, must.be provided by the» 


state.” 

Statistics show that, of-the four 
neighboring states, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 


Delaware has the lowest valuation per 
acre and is*the only state of the four 
that is not supporting its agricultural 
college. and experiment station in 
other ways than occasional appropria- 
tion for buildings. 

The experience of-other states has 
been that their agricultural colleges 
and experiment. stations have done 
much for the farmers, with the result 
that the production per acre has been 
increased and as a consequence the 
value of land has increased. The 
states of Arizona, Iraho, Wyoming and 
Nevada are considered from the 
standpoint of population, all smaller 
than Delaware, and yet each of these 
states ve sums varying from %14,- 
000 to 000 to its agricultural college 
or experiment station last year. 

The question is an important one 
and the farmers of Delaware should 
carefully consider it and do alt.in their 
power to find out the exact condi- 
tions and needs of the college and ex- 
periment station. When they have 
satisficd themselves that the institu- 
tion could and would use a properly 
equipped farm to the advantage of 
the agricultural interests of the state, 
then let each one go. to his represen- 
tative in the legislature and ask his 
favorable consideration of any bill 
bearing on the subject that may come 
before the present session of the legis- 
lature. 


Sussex Co—The extent 


of the harvest of Christmas ever- 
greens may be surmised from the 
statement that at Ellendale S. A. Bille- 
good sent 40,000 cases; D. H. Reed, 
40,000; Harry Jester, 37,000; and Wil- 
liam Walsh, 35,000. The total ship- 
ment was the largest in the history of 
the business. The work is largely done 
by women, many of whom acquire 
much skill and rapidity in handling 
the wreaths, which require great care. 


Cecil Rhodes Scholarships — The 
qualifying exgmination for the Cecil 
didates whose homes are in Del, and 
held at the college last week. All can- 
Rhodes -scholarships from Del. was 
all of students of Del col who have 
pursued the classical course up to the 
end of the sophomore year, are elig- 
ible to take this examination. Only 
one candidate, H. G. Cochran of Do- 
ver, presented himself for the exam- 
ination. It is understood that sev- 
eral Del boys are taking the examina- 
tions in other states, for appointment 
from Del. E. F. Warrington of Har- 
rington, who passed the examination 
two years ago, is on the eligible list. 


Harrington, 





Diamond state grange of New Castle 
county met recently to install its new 
officers. A farmers’ institute was held 
at Stanton January 21. An address 
was made by Howard Roberts of New 
Jersey, & successful farmer. 


-— 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
Tic p bu, corn 49c, oats 48, timothy® 
hay $20 p ton, clover 16@17, bran 20@ 
21, middlittes 22, cmy tub. butter 300 
Zic, prints 32c, dairy 19@20, cheese 15 
@15ec, fresh eggs 27c p doz, live hens 
12c p 1h, chickens 13@1l4c, ducks 13@ 
14c. turkeys 17@18c. Potatoes 40@30c 
Pp bu, celery Sc p “ee ’ 





must be done where . 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


‘MARYLAND 


Sudley, Anne Arundel Co — The 
weather has been very damp and cold. 
The ground is covered with snow and 
ice. The’ last damp spell gave farm- 
ers a season for stripping tobacco. 
Poultry lower. Chickens from 12@ 
15c, prime turkeys 15@li6c, meidum i2 
@1l3c, ducks 13@14c, eggs 25@28c and 
searce. Some ice houses- were filled 
the last freeze, 24. Very little 
tobacco has been ship . market 


dull. Bright from ‘ 100 Ibs, 
seconds Phy p 100 Ibs, dull "Ginaa $3@ 
5.50 p 


Cavetown, Washington Co — The 


weather has been very mild for the 
past two weeks. Some farmers are 
plowing sod land, Many large or- 
chards will be planted in the spring. 
Fruit land is selling high at from $120 
to $200 p acre. All live stock is look- 


ing well. Fodder and hay scarce and 
high. Hay ay p ton, corn sw p bu, 
wheat 70c eggs 


bu, tatoés 60e, 
24c p doz, butter ie. 


Pittsburg’s Good Y Year in Live Stock 


The live stock trade at Pittsburg in 
1906 proved of liberal volume. Re- 
ceipts of cattle aggregated 663,500 
head, an increase of 87,000 over 1905. 
There was a slight shrinkage in ar- 
rivals of hogs, but a substantial in- 
crease in. sheep receipts. Calves also 
showed gains. Generally, prices held 
at a narrow range throughout. the 
year. Hogs and sheep sold in a par- 
ticularly gratifying manner. The fol- 
lowing table gives Pittsburg cattle, 
hog and sheep receipts in round thous-. 
ands for the past few years: 

PITTSBURG LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS 








Cattle ——., Sheep 
1906 .... 663,500 2, 1,300, 
1905 .... 576,800 2,784,000 1,112,000 
1904 .,.. 544,800 2,576,000 1,295,000 
1908 .... 561,600 2,075,000 1,228,000 
1902 . 405,000 1,745,000 , - 
1901 .. 867,000 1,125,000 — 
TOP PRICFS BY MONTHS IN ‘06 

Month Cattle Hogs Lambs Veals 
January ... $5.75 $6.00 $8.00 $9.25 
February .. 585 660 7.60 9.00 
March ..... 610 695 7.50 875 
April ..... - 600 T05 675 7.25 
May ....... 600 695 690 675 
TUNG oa Heck 600 690 7.2 7.235 
Buly <> iis 6.00 7.65 850 _7.75 
August . 610 F710 8.25 = «6B 
September-. 610 7.10 840 8.25 
October ... 10 7.10 800 850 
November . 590 660 800 850 
December . 600 680 800 9.00 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, January 21, 1907 

At New York, receipts of cattle con- 
tinued light last week, but home de- 
mand slack. Prime to choice beeves 
held steady; medium grades of steers 
fell off Wednesdey, also medium and 
good cows, but recovered later. Best 
mileh cows of good quality steady; 
medium to common grades siack and 
prices lower. The supply of live calves 
was hardly equal to the demand and 
the. mérket closed firm for veals and 
barnyard calves and steady for west- 
erns. 

Today there were 27 cars of cattle 
and 1050 calves on the market. Steers 
firm to 10ec higher; bulls and bologna 
cows firm; medium and good cows 
steady to strong. tw Rete to ~s 
lower; bgrnyard calves rely steady. 
Good 
steers brought $5.40@6.05 p 100 Ibs, 
with no choice offered; ordinary to 
fair 900 to 1125-Ib steers 4.45@5.50; 
bulis 05> cows 1.75@2.25*for 
bologna stock; 2.50@3.75 for medium 
to good; 3.8504.25 for choice and ex- 
tra: veals 5.50@9.75; choice 10; culls 
4@5; barnyard and fed calves 3.50@ 
4.50; a car of prime western do at 5. 

Sheep were slow all last week clos- 
ing easier; lambs declined on all 
grades after Monday’s break in prices, 
and the close was 35c lower than 
the opening. On Monday of this week 
there were 28 cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were slow but steady; lambs 
opened. a oe om. but or at 
generally prices wit cars 
unsold. State and Pa ewes $3.50@4.75 


100. Ibs; 2@3:-a few. state 
v ethers 5.90; state lambs, 56 to 80 Ibs; 
6.75@8. 


Hogs held up steady to strong last 


week; were higher today with about. 


to” prime 1150 to 1275-pound’ 





525 on sale. N Y state Hogs, 160 Ibs 
average, sold a iemes p 100 Ibs; N ¥ 
pigs, 96 Ibs, at 7 
THE HORSE MARKET 

Business continues quiet, but prices 
full steady. Horsemen are experienc- 
ing considerable difficulty in obtaining 
desirable stock in the west. Choice 
a slow but firm, selling generally 


$300@350 ea. Chunks weighing 
1200 to 1300 Ibs, 2530, good city 
drivers 250. 


At Pittsburg, the cattle supply on 
Monday of this week footed up 140 
cars. Prices advanced 10@lic p 100 
Ibs over the preceding week’s low 
point,—the range being as follows: 
Prime steers brought oo 85@6.10 p 
- Ibs, rough 4.50@5.25, fat heifers 

3.75@4.60, cows 3.25@4, bulls 2.75@4, 
oxen eg feeding steers 3756 
4.75, stockers 3@3:65, canners 1,25@2, 
veal calves 7. , heavy calves 4@6, 
miich cows 20@50 ea. 

Receipts of hogs were 60 loads. A 
slight advance noted over last e's 


eeae. Heavies moved at $6.5 85 p 
00 Ibs, mediums 6.90, pigs 6.95@7, 
light Yorkers 7. Sheep supply not 


large and lambs selling better at 7.50 
@8 for prime and 4.50@5.50 for culls. 
Wethers 5.50@5.75, mixed sheep 4.75@ 
, bucks, stags, etc, 2@3.75. 
At Philadelphia, cattle offerings suf- 
ficient to meet all demands, Receipts 
largely from O, [ll and Ky. Best 
beeves made .25 p 100 Ibs, com- 
mon 4.75@5.25, bulls Bo 5@4.75, cows 
4.75, canners 1.25@2. prime veals 
8. 0), common calves 4@5. Weth- 
ers iif ewes 4.75@5.25, lambs 
7.75@8.15, dressed hogs 9.50@9.75 p 
100 Ibs. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price of 
3%c p qt still remains in effect and 
some dealers think it will be kept 
throughout the month. Once more the 
supply has increased until there is 
somewhat of a surplus. Revised of- 
ficial figures show that the Lacka- 





wanna carried to market duri the 
month of Dec 122, cans, 423 
12-qt boxes of milk and 4548 cans 


cream. 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Jan 19 were: 











ilk Cream 

0 eR re ere 35,817 1, "'- 
Susquehanna ....... 14,792 
West Shore ......... 15,679 44 
Lackawanna ........ 40,215 1,450 
N ¥ C (long haul).. .41,5 2.075 
N YC (Harlem) ....11,310 215 
a eee I re 34,839 1,695 
Lehigh Valley ...... 19,790 643 
Homer Ramsdell 

SY ss is opis d's o'0 6 4,850 60 
New Haven.......... 7,640 a= 
Other sources ...... 6,600 300 

0 ee eee See 233,032 8,773 | 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, | 


corn 48c p bu, oats dle, timothy hay 
$20 p ton, middlings 22, bran 22, 2my 
butter 32c p Ib, dairy 24c, cheese l5c, 
eges 30c p doz, live fowis 12@13c p Ib, 
ducks 14@lic, turkeys 16c. Potatoes 

p bu, onions Tic, beets 85ce, car- 
rots 90c@1, cabbage 1.50@1.75 p bbl, 
celery 75@85c p doz, apples 3@3.50 p 
bbl, steers 5% @6c p Ib, hogs 6@6%c, 
sheep 5% @5\c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 75c p bu, 
corn 49c, oats 43c, bran $22@23 p ton, 
baled timothy hay 20@21, cmy tub 
butter 28@29c p Ib, prints 30@33c, 
dairy 18@20c, eggs 28c p doz, cheese 
13@14c¢ p Ib, live fowls l4c, chickens 
13@1l4c, ducks 14@15c, apples 2.50@3 p 
bbl, Fla strawberries 40@50c p qt, po- 
tatoes p bu, qeatome "elk p 
ton, onions 73@7Ti5c p bu. 






ELECTRIC °" "Wheat 
y ELECTRIC ' oo 


thane million and a quarter of them 
hundred thousand 


im use and several farmers 











a5 


that they are the best investment they ever ver made, 
They'll save you more maney, more work, give bet 
ter service and greater satisfaction than any other 


ft 


By every test they are the best. Spekes uni 
the bub. If they work loose, your money i 
Don’t buy wheels nor wagon until you read our 
book It may save you many dollars and it’s free. } 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
86 Quincy, 
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am ASBESTITE am 
The Roofing That Lasts 
AEE entetes eter So drty ti tees, hose 


no coating of any kind to put on. 
Endures all climates and pA ° 


5 year quality, guaranteed, $1.00 per square. 
10 year quality, sane ppg Sana 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED, 


~* Ah. ft., and covers 100 
Tai chee al 


anfahare Cal States 
THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY, 


54 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
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tations today in deep, rich 
on to $20 an acre for cash, 
or i tty ab ey ys 
hay, Liles, or Ane stock fast enough ia hg 
health: qnasate to Seley pay for your lend, which is 


advancing in value rapidly with the pros: 
tg and free book lets. F. SMITH, 


for 
c, ne Louts Ry. Mesh ville, Tena. Dept .B, 


Sto $20 an Acre & oing up 


Write me 
‘raffic 














Well DRILLING & 


PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO, 





MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
eal the paw pe heey sag 
Montross Co.,Cam: ide 
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teak the Ra rt of the PG 4 
agricultural organizations cf the state 
the American Breeders’ association 
held its third annual meeting at Co- 
lumbus during Ohio’s agricultural con- 
vention week. The attendanee was 

ratifying, there being not less than 

y present, which evinces the deep 
Interest there is in the systemic im- 
provement of plants and animals. The 
several sessions of the association were 
held jointly with the various Ohio state 
societies, 

Secretary W. M. Hays called atten- 
tion to the fact that the real work of 
the association is being done by a large 
number of standing committees, each, 
of which is assigned a-specific duty. 


THE HIGHER 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
CHOICE SINGLE COMB White Leghorns — 
Rhode Island Whites cheap; 15. eggs $1.00. W. 
mILius, Kose Hill, NY. 


TURKEYS—Bourbon. Red, Narragansett, Mam- 








moth Bronze, White Holland. s& DDRIGG & 
SON,* Armstrongs Mills, U. 

BARRED ROCKS—(Ringlets.) Strictly choice 
cockerels and pullets dunmng January. H. 


ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 


INDIAN RUNNER duck eggs, 
Book your orders. LEVI 8. YUDER, 
Dublin, Bucks Co, Pa. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS— 
First-class, heavy bone, barred to the skin, L. €. 





ll for $1.25 cash, 
Box 48, 


i 








NIXON, Lebanon, O. 
FOR SALE —Ali leadine ~2--tt=< land --4 water- 
fowl, eggs for hatr-.ug, etc. Write wants, P, G, 


SALLY, Pa, 


STANDARD-BRED POULTRY—Highest quality, 


Fiorir, 











| strains of the 


AGRICULTURE 


LIVE STOCK. 

JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get 
jennies 
l4 to 17 hands high, weigh 
you don’t wish to invest. a full-grown Jack | 
will sell’ you a — one very cheap ; you can 
grow him up with your teed. 
Write for g oe; KREKLER’S jaCn Prana, 
West Eikton, Preble Co, 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD HERD of Ohio Im- 
proved Chesters contains some ofthe most famhes 
Choice, growthy pigs in- 








| dividual merit at $10. and $i2 each, Bay free. 
| Special prices on pairs, trios and young herds, 1s0 


head to select from. Iliustrated catalog free, A, 
M. FOSTER, Box 006, Rushville, lil, 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, ony akin; 
bred ane, service boars, Scotch oo 
sey calves,- Write for circulars, 
TON, Cochranyille, Pa. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN bull calf, 
four weeks ald; Official record backing. $25, 
CHAS L. ROBEKTS, Basking 


























For example there are special commit- | jowest prices. Catalog free. FAIRViEW FARM, | Send for pedigree. 
Shrewsbury, Pa, hidge, N J. 
7- | - 
FAVEROLLES, aur < Capes, Buff Leg- | WANTED—A Guernsey bull calf from a large 
i , ter horns, Lakenvelders, F. LROSE, Goffs | wilki cow that has large > dD. J. GA RDI 
Farmers Exchange Advertising Falls, NH. | NER, East Hampton; LL NY. 
Five Cents a Word MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, bred from ANGORA GOATS—Full blood from the ° original 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 








; $15. a. delivery. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- | 
able is 


American Agriculturis® At a cost of only 
FIVE. cenis a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

TH ADDREsS must be counsed as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or. a number counts 
as ~~ word. Cash must accompany each order, 
as we 


COPY must be gost peaey to guarantee 
insertion in issue of lowing week. x RO 
or 


ments of “Raita voit fey 
RENT” will be acce: at the a tate, but will 
‘be inserted in on hea” gsrarE. gg 


Peg “BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
il be allowed under this. head, = making 
a en rele as noticeable as a large ou 
THE RATE F. the “‘Farmers’ xchange” adver- 
is only KIVW eents a-word each insertion, 
ADDRESS 


~ “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
, 


| farm, 
J. 


prize 
winners, A ey heavy weights. HAVEN B. HOWE, 


Duolin, e 
100 BARRED ROCKS, White Leghorn chicks, 
ELDEN COOLEY, French- 


Va. 





town, 


importation from Turkey. Pairs and trios for sale, 
J. A. MOBERLEY, Windsor, 111. 


Reger yg eee age ee | boars, sows bred, Sun- 
a and Perfection blood. Breeder 30 years. .L. 
. NIXON, litaten: oO. 








BARRED 
Catalog free, 


ROCKS only on 
GRANT DAVIS, Whitehouse, 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN cockerels, 





choice, $l each. D, KE. BARNES, Geneva, N ¥. 
1000: EGGS A WEEK, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
N a 








Leghorns. RIV ERSIDE FARM, Bridgeville, 


100 BUFF ‘ROC KS, White Leghorn. breeders, rea- 
sonable, ELVEN COOLEY, Frenchtown, N: J. 





Rockaway poultry | 


ANGORA GOATS—One “‘billy’’ and two Sa) 
Will sell together or separately, ae BB 


, Sore | 





| 358, Ithaca, N ¥, 
FREE PRICE apy ic jacks, pure- 
cattle, ‘hogs, 3, poultry, J. STODGHILI. 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE ganders, cheap, . EX- | 


| CELSIOR POULTRY YARDS, Waterloo, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB Black Minorca cockerels, $2 each, 
TERPENING & YELVERTON, Highland, N Y. 


ORPINGTON; 
catalog. MAPLEDELL FARM, Monaca, Pa. 











BUFF ORPINGTONS, cockerels and rullets for 
sale. CHARLES VU, JACKSON, Greene, N Y, 





_EGGS AND POULTRY. 





LIGHT BRAHMAS, large and elegant in shape 
pod oes rte Wgnusienien, ee ee ean pen- 


Rose and Single 


COCKERELS—White, Brown, a 
a. 


Comb. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, 





Wyandotte, Leghorn cockerels, $2; .| 


Price $30. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Water- 
| loo, N ¥. 

POLAND-CHINA(—An extra fine sone. ¢ young | 
sows and boars. B. H. ACKLE Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 

JACKS—40 SEs ones. Send 
for catalog. W. E,° KNIGHT,’ Route s 5 “Nesheiiie, 
Tenn. 
~ HORSE FOR SALE—$60; gentle and worker 
single and double, BOX 659, Saugerties, N -Y. 

HOLSTEIN FEMALES for sale, High class in 


FOR THOROUGHBRED eggs or stock corre- | 


spond BROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa, 


“BRONZE-NARRAGANSETT turkeys.” FRANK 
MALCOLM, Highland, Ulster Co, N Y, 








correct shape, 
colbe like Braumas, ead awe. My stock is 
noted: as the greatest prize winning strain in 
America, Fine cockerels that w. improve your 
stock at a bargain, DR N, E. 


IGHELL, Uak 
Bluff, West Marshalltown, la, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES—Choice cockerels, $1.50 


ach, FISHER BROS, Collinsville, O. 





FOUR ROSE COMB Brown Léghorn hens with 
cockerel, $5. 8. LITTLE, Clyde, N ¥. 


Shelbyville, Ky. 
JERSEYS—Combination 
sale, 2 cows, 4 heifers, 
Landenberg, Pa, 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN heifer calf for sale, 





and Golden Lad; for 


22 bulls, S. E. NIVIN, 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS—Sired by Mount Hope, 


Belle, have full white mark 
P. CREASY, Catawiasa, Pa. 


FUR SALE—Thoroughly ken beagle, fox and 
rabbit Also — Ben Stamps for circu- 
lax. AMBROSE TAYLUA, West Chester, Pa. 


HIGH BRED — Pe aa way in} mat. GEO 
KELLOGG, Burdett, XY. ae 


wheiped 
ings, LU 











FEREETS, Colles and: Hounds, Es 
LECKY, Shreve, O. HB. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
EER eee w ANTED. 














GooD ‘Pay, permanent position, pleasant and 
healthful work, Wedesire the services of a fow 
good men as general subscription agents for Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Marylaud, Virginia and North and South Ca:clima. 

e Want menu who can devote all of ther tame 

to the work, If you are looking for a soft snap 
gon" t write.us, but iz you are experienced, or thiu« 
yOu possess some quélitications as a salesmal, so- 
licitor or representat.ve, and are eager to make tue 
most of a opportunity, we want to hear 
from you. Toe right men can do better represent- 

Amecican Agriculturist than they can do in 
any otuer way. is you are suck & man, write us 
full, stating Rh sppcoe = age, references, etc, Be 
we will see t can do for you. Add.ess at 
once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, Ameficin -Agri- 
culturist, 339-Lafayette, street, New York, N Y. 


STRONG YOUNG MEN for firemen and brake- 
men 0. all North* American railroads, Experience 
unnecessary, Firemen, $100 monthiy, en- 
gineers and earn $200.. Brakemen §75, become con- 
ductors and earn by” Name position preferred. 





Age WwW to 3; over pounds and five feet five 
inches. RALLWAY —s Room 117, 227 
Monroe street, a, NY. 





GOOD MAN WANTED in every county and city 
to -interview responsible people on a line which in- 
terests- all. Permavent business and big money, 
THE M. B. CO, Drawer 1061-E, Bridgeport, Ct. 














JONES, South Montrosé, Pa, 


TAMWORTH SWINE, White Holland turkeys, 
WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS, yearling and calves, cheap. 
W. M. BENNINGER, Benninger’s, , Pa. 


LARGE a PIGS-CHAS 8. ‘SXOUR, 


every way. B,'F. 











Utica Mills 





BARRED, BUFF apn WHITE gs er Rocks, 


White Wyandot Minorcas, White a 
ho Bammoth S bekin a ducks, for 


tr o; gz for breeding pen; porn ghiomagd Shy y ARD 
0; or ; 
a. East Donegal poultry 


NUONAN, proprietor, 
y Marietta, Pa. 





MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY—No 
experiment, © bred - years the best Jay 

stains in Americ: Stock and’ eggs at tireuere 
prices, _ ERT B, PUBEY, Box 4, Princess 
A 


THOROUGHBRED -HEAVY LAYERS * Sy 
hee agg a) 8 Cc ergy Island Reds and Buff Or- 
best strains, choice cockerels, $1.50 ro $2 
utYWOOD POULTRY FARM, Avondale, Pa. 
COLU 


MBIAN WYANDOTTES—Ten grand pens. 
Silver Penciled Wyandottes, sere Dominiques, 
ine Brahma ~~ DR HARWOOD, Cnasm 
Fa Malone, N Y. 


“FINEST ON EARTH’’—White Be 
and Columbian Ty mma 
setting. At “The Oaks.” CLA 
TON, Sikeston, 


BARRED ROC K ,cockerels; handsonie, 
marked, t framed birds. Low prices. Ww 
once for price hst. WM W. STERLING & SON, 
Cutchogue, N Y 

HEAVY WEIGHT Mammoth Beasine turkey hens, 
Fine cockevrels. White Wyandotte, 
Rarred — LANDOR PO LTRY YARDS, 
Croxton, 


90 Vener ne All breeds poultry, 
ferrets, vera. hares, etc. Colored 60- 
0 cen fre. J. A. BERGEY, 
Telford, pa 


NICE LOT 
Wolf strain, 
POULTRY YARD. §E, L. 


THOROUGHBRED PCU LTRY—1 net 2 varieties, 
carefully selected breeders; 15 eggs $ $2. , Cata- 
log freee HENRY K, MOHR, geabectown, Pa. 


REST SOLID Buff Single Comb Leghorn cock- 
erels, $2 ‘ea 0-pound pedigreed Duroc-Jersey 
males, $10. C. M, SMITH, Dixon, Ky. 














outh Rocks 
season $1.50 
ENCE F. BRU- 


Sto, 














eggs, dogs, 
e book 
x F, 





nre-bred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
‘oms $5, peas $%. PLEASANT HILL 
HART, , Blantons, Va. 

















males, $1 up: H. 


SILVER LACED Wyandottes, - 
C 


B. McCONNELL, Milford Center, 


1000 BUFF ROCKS, White Wyandottes. ALLEN 
8, SECHRIST, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


WHITE ROCK and White Wyandotte cockerels, 
$1.50, G. N. BURT, Oakwood, 0. 


80 BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, cheap, 
NELSON’S, Grove e City, Pa. 

BRONZE TURKEYS, toms $5, pullets $%, MISS 
l,. Le. KIRBY, Draper, Va. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


DOES YOUR BANK pay a decent rate of: in- 
terest upon your deposit? Why not place. some of 
your money where it will net you fair interest two 
to four times a-year, yet where you can get it if 
you need it? Write for particulars. Perhaps I can 
~~ you as Il have many of our readers who for 

years have had good dividends, no losses: HER- 


BERT M MYRICK, President Orange Judd Co, The 
| Editor “American ee 439 Lafayette St, 
New York. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





PLANTS THAT GROW—Best [eae 


LIVE STOCK, AND FRUIT. bring biguer fits 
if ‘kent clean and healthy with G@ Oarbolie 

her gre ny and Whale-Oi} soaps. 
= en them. Write for pocket manual, 








STRAWBERRY 
varieties; also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, | 5; GOOD, original maker, 97 North 
currant and grape plants, asparagus roots and seed Fro ont 8 "Philadelphie, Pa,” » Sia 
tatoes in assortment. Deacriptive catalog -wit ina ; 
cultural instruction, and 25-cent duebill, free, C. E. avsinfectant ge a uetag DA gems . 
WHITTEN, Box %, Bridgman, Mich. S p. effective. Write for’ “price. a W. D. GA AL 
FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed, $450 bushel, | PENTER CO, Syracuse, N Y. 


Red clover seed §7.50, $8 and $8.50 bushel. Wheat 
(just the thing for mltry) 65c biShel, Onion sets 
$2 and $2.50 bushe JOSEPH E, HOLLAND, 
Midford, Del. 


SEED POTATOES, earliest corn and seeds, New 
ot ponte varieties direct from the ‘i ae 
ower, Catalog free. THE GEO W. 
JERRARD co, Caribou, Me. 
SEEDS FOR THE. MILLION—To those _ seeking 
true and reliable seeds for truck farm, garden and 











farm, we have them. Catalog free. W. J. KOCH, 
| McClure, Pa. 

“ POTATOES— _Carmin, Cobbler, _Grant, Harvest, 
Hustler, Longfellow, Mountain, Noroton, Reliance, 


| dug. 


WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, six prizes St Louis | 


exposition ; irs unre! ekin ducks, MRS 


related. 
MORTON RDICE, Russellville, Ind. 


VIGOROUS UTILITY Single Comb White Leg- 
horn cockerels™ for sale, each, ELMCROFS 
POULTRY FARM, Red Hook, N Y. 


FREE POULTRY CATALOG, sent postpaid, de- 
scribing 16 varieties; 200 premiums. ENTERPRISE 
POULTRY FARM, Watertown, 8 D. 








Wonder; 8 varieties. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, 
N Y: 


APPLE 
ne paid, 
NURSERY, 


TREES—A!! first wclasn 
No cold storage, Sen year, 
WHOLESALE 





AND PEACH trees cheap—Catalog free. 
Salesmen wanted. MITCHELL’S 


Beverly, 





surplus 10¢, Fresh 
90-page catalog. 
G. C. STONE'S NURSERIES 
Dansville, N Y. 





3% BUSHELS al xe _ for seed, $1 per bushel; 





|sacks I5e extra. HUTCHISON, New 
Matamoras, 0. 

19,000 TREES, gladiolus, Cowee’s strain, dahlias, 
peonies, cannas. LL. F, DINTELMANN, Belle 
ville, IIL 


“SEEDS, PLANTS, | seed ~ potatoes. 3. Buy direct. 
GLICK, Seed Grower, a. 


Lancaster. 





wv aiTE ecg hy “turkera, A few choice birds 
bred fron three state ae winners, ARTHUR 
¥ “pavis. chit ‘Station, NY. 


REAUTIFUL ANCONAS, $1 each. 8: REDE- 
WIN, Filttiore, N ¥: 





a 
Pon 


AND IMPLEMENTS 


size, good 
Box 358, 


MACHINERY 


DE LAVAL. cream separator, hand 
condition; will seil cheap, . BB, 
Ithaca; N Y. 











HAY. WANTED—No 1 clover or mixed by. car 
load, State price f o b Strafford, Pa, P.R R. 
G. WARNER, Strafford, Pa. ‘ 





CEMENT POST MOLDS—Send_ fer catalog and 





prices. , Cc. L. CATHERMAN, Elkhart, Ind. 
RAW FURS WANTED—P. LINSKEY, Boston 
Corners, NY. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES, 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 30 cents 
eo eg ey a * Serna - in 
rem yearly. Instructive bulletin for stamp. PROF 
GRUNDY, Hatching. Expert, Morrisonville, Tl. 





Better ‘Than T bree or "Four 
Other Papers. 


American Agriculturist, 
New York City. 

Gentlemen :— 

The resultsof the adv I used finAmer- 
ican Agriculturist last spring, In the 
Farmers’ Exchange department, have 
heen very gratifying to me as they 
were better than three or four other 
agricultural papers together. 
to give you a nice order for advertis- 
ing next spring as I find it pays to ad- 
vertise in the old reliable A A.—fH. 
Rehmeyer, Fairview Farm, Shrews- 
bury, Pa. 


I expect, 





STEADY YOUNG MAN wanted as milk delivery 
man and stable and garden work, Keference re- 
‘quired, Address 30 CHARLTON ST, Princeton, 


. Le 


WANTED—All around handy man on 
place. Sober, trustwoithy; $25. per month. 
SCOTT, Katonah, N Y. 


aes HAND WANTED—White, married, refer- 
house and other privileges. |G. WARNER, 
Strafford. Pa. 


WAN TEED Sing. sober man on farm. CHas 
WEST, Perry, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, &% lataueie (for- 
merly Eim) street, New York. made 
to applicants. Advisable to po RE ad transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded mire -by men, in to secure prompt- 
ly the required help. 

~WANTED—Position as farm -superintendent; best 
of references as to experience, ability and -charac- 
ter. GEO F, REED, Amenia Union, N Y¥. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
: Five Gents a Word 
Read by Half a-Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, . New York City 


FARM FOR _ SALE—Cheapest one’ ever offered 
Contains WO acr 





country 
E. Cc. 























for the money. acres, half in culti- 
vation and \half in timber, Good house, good 
fruit. ee oy loéation, Price $2500, Many other 

Write for catalog, Address SAM- 


Gate P. WOODCOCE, Salisbury, Wicomico county, 





FOR SALE—100-acre farm fully equip , 2 miles 
south Amite City, Louisiana, [lino entral rail- 
road; 137 budded pecan trees, choige varieties, 100 
bearing; furnished room house, barns, chicken 
meee Fee etc, Very healthy locality; no bliz- 
zards. DR Y¥..R. LE MONNIER, Amite City, La. 


BEFORE BUYING LAND in the west, investi- 
gate.. Freeman's real. estate bulletin quotes scores 
of bargains at. owners’ prices. Saves buyers hun- 
dreds of dollars. Yearly subscription 580 cents. Send 
postal for frbe copy, . stating what you want and 
where. G. H. FREEMAN, Pub, Cogswell, N D. 


FARM FOR RENT—Excellent opportunity for 
ten cow dairy farm. Market guaranteed. House, 
barn, peach and apple orchard. Would also reut to 
same party «> livery .stable..to be run’ in connec- 
tion with summer hotel R..D, UPHAM, 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, me eee. Catalog free to intending 
buyers, wishing e oil: should eall or 
PHILLAS & . WELLS. Dept 7, Tribune Buil 














Pa ag Bee ney acres, 3 miles village, 2-story 
2 eae large outbuildings. Price $4500. 
rey & KOONZ, No 13, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


VIRGINIA FARMS and standing ‘timber. Ad- 
dress LAFAYETTE MANN, Amelia C H, Va. ~ 


FOR SALE— ay 
incubator. POQ 








+ By a 80 600-ecg Manasdh 
NG ran Maud, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Farm.\ acres, house and bere. 
$1100. KE BUDDE, ihoute 1 Higganum, ct. 


FARM vane rent, New Jersey. 
82, Flemington, 


MARYLAND FARMS—J. FRANK TURNER, 
Easton, Md. 











BOX 








FARMS—HENRY EVANS, Guiness, Va. 














tees im each of the following, besides 
similar committees on 25 er 30 other 
divisions of work: Animal and plant 
introduction, animal .- hybridizing, 
breeding for meat production, breed- 
ing for dairy production, breeding for 
draft horses, pure-bred seed and plant 
business, breeding fish, breeding poul- 
try, breeding corn, breeding citrus 
fruits, breeding bees and other insects, 
breeding sheep ree goats, . breeding 
vegetables, breeding tobacco, breeding 


forest and nut trees, etc. From a mem-_ 


bership of 1000 or over, from three to 
six men of those best fitted for the 
specific work in hand have been se- 
lected for each of the committees, and 
the reports of these committees form 
one of the miost valuable features of 
the association. In addition to the 
membership from our own country 
which represents every state and ter- 
ritory in the union, there are about 
50 foreign members representing Can- 
ada, England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Japan, China and other coun- 
tries. ‘ 

During Tuesday afternoon, Wednes- 
day forenoon, and other times during 
the week, the association divided into 
twe sections, the animal section, com- 
posed of those speoifically interested 
in the breeding of live stock, and the 
plant «section, comprising those who 
were more interested in the breeding 
and improvement of field, orchard and 
garden crops. The purpose of the as- 
sociation is to study the laws of breed- 
ing and to promote the improvement 
of plants and animals by the develop- 
ment and promulgation of expert 
methods of breeding. The following 
among the more important papers pre- 





‘AGRICULTURAL 


shows how closely the asso- 


senred, 
ciation is adhering to its main pur- 


pose: Inheritance in pedigree breed- 
ing of poultry, by C. B. Davenport 
of New York; Production and fixa- 
tion of new breeds, by Dr W. E. Castile 
of Massachusetts; Carnation breeding, 
by Fred Dorner of Indiana; Breeding 
dairy cattle, by M. A. Scovell of Ken- 
tucky. Many of these and other ad- 
dresses were illustrated by lantern 
slides, charts and specimens. Much 
of the discussion that followed the 
papers was equally interesting and in- 
structive, The attendance and atten- 
tion shown by a large number of the 
students of the Ohio college of agri- 
culture was a significant and notable 
feature of the meeting. 

The Columbus meeting was one of 
the best that the organization has 
ever held. Throughout the entire meet- 
ing, the officers of the university, the 
members of the state board of agri- 
culture, as well as many individual 
citizens, spared no pains to make the 
society welcome, and its meeting a 
succesg,. The one lamentable feature 
was the fact that many of the speak- 
ers who were named on the program 
were not present, owing to circum- 
stances which they could not control. 

One of the novel features of the 
meeting, interesting to the scientific 


breeder and lefman alike, was the 
address of Col C. J. Jones of Topeka, 
Kan, on Breeding cattalo, a hybrid 


between the buffalo and domestic cat- 
tle. This reformed skin hunter, pop- 
ularly known as “Buffalo” Jones, de- 
livercd an unusually entertaining ad- 
dress, illustrated by moving pictures. 

The last session of the meeting was 


ACTIVITIES 


held Friday, and the interest was sus- 
tained to the very end. The officers 
elected for the year 1907 are as fol- 
lows: President, James Wilson, Wash- 
ington, D C; vice-president, L H. 
Kerrick of [llinois, treasurer, Prof 
Oscar Erf of Kansas, secretary, W. M. 
Hays of Washington, D C. The only 
change in the Ust of officers was the 





secretaryship of the animal section. 
Dr C. B. Davenport of New York was \ 
chosen to succeed Dr E. A. Burnett 


of Nebraska, who retired, 


=a 


Arranging for Pennsylvania Fairs 
N 








Fair associations are already mak- 
ing preparations for their annual 
shows next fall. The Berks county 


agricultural society met at Reading re- 
cently and decided to hold its annual 
fair the first week in October. The 
following officers were elected: Pres, 
John G. McGowan of Geiger’s Mills; 
vice-pres, A. D.. Trexler of Albany; 
secretary, H. Seidel Throm of Read- 
ing; treas, Milford M. Ritter of Read- 
ing. 

The Cumberland county agricultural 





society met at Carlisle recently and 
fixed upon September 24-27 as the 
dates for the annual fair, The fol- 


lowing directors were chosen: C. C. 
Kutz, John D. Meck, Charles H. Mul- 
lin, John R. Miller, W. D. Wert, J. 
Kirk Bosler, William H. Stonesifer, 
Jacob Wiener, Thomas M. Derr, J. W. 
Wetzel and U. Grant Frey. The di. 
rectors organized by elect.ng“Mr Mul- 
un, president; W. Harry McCrea secre- 
tary, and Joseph E. Hinstein, treasurer. i 
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Make Yourf 


Hens way 











We haveesomethin« 
ae to — 


ON INCUBATOR 


In this space we can say Li 


Automatic Buckeye Incubate: 


~~ pe Fire Proof, Continucus 


feobis is @} spend | rs Without a Thermometer 


Temperature t without usting Regulator. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE LE PRICES or "GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
sf 1907 | 1906 | 1907] 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
‘Chicago....-| .78 | 80 | af | 423 | 20 a 

New aoe] 84 | 95 | 63 | 67h | 39h 

Hoston sees} — | — | 58 | O5 | .42 EN 

Tolédo.....0.] .78 | 80 | 44°| 46 | .37 | 33 
St Louia.....] .76 | 80 | .41 | 42 | .86 | .3t 
Min'p’lis. .| .79 | 84 | 40 |] 40 | 34 | 29 
Liverpool 82 | 9 | Oo | 6 -|- 
At Chicago, wheat rather dull and 


remarkably well supported. -Some re- 
ports from the U K were to the effect 
that buyers there are showing, less 


interest in U S wheet as they 
are offered Argentine and Manitoba 
grain at more attractive - figures. 


It was alleged that cables from Argen- 
tina say that the harvest there is com- 
pleted, and that govt estimates the 
crop 15% larger than last year. The 
local trade at this market proved quiet. 
but latterly a show of strength due to 
‘cold wave in winter wheat territory. 
May wheat was quotable in the neigh- 
borhcod of 7T7c. 

Corn prices for a time exhibited.con- 
siderable strength. - No doubt exists 
that high prices for mill stuffs here 
sat home tend to cause many feeders 
throughout the country to pay more 
than usual attention to corn. This is 
quite apparent in the sheep fattening 
districts of the northwest, and in im- 
po. dairy sections of the east. No 

corn sold fiot far from 41@42c p bu. 

The market for oats showed some 
Sympathy with the strength ine corn. 
iFor the calendar year just closed oats 
exports from the U S were 25,500,000 
bus, against _28,600,000 bus for ’05. 
‘Standard oats in store salable around 
36e P bu. May delivery sold in a spec- 
ulative way near 38c. 

Rather moderate supplies of malt- 
ing barley were at hand, and as a re- 
sult buyers were less particular as tq 
quality; prices firm. Fancy malting 
barley moved at 538@55c p bu, low 
grades 46@49c, screenings 35@-45c. 

No, particular activity noted in grass 
seeds. Clover moved at $14 p 100 lbs 
‘for choice, timothy 4.35, millets 7ic@ 
1.15, buckwheat 1.30@1 40. 

At New York, a comprehensive de- 
mand noted for’ oats and this has had 
its effect on prices. Just a fair export 
demand for corn. No 2 sells at 54c p 
bu in elevators and 5ic fob. Hominy 
ranges $2.90@3.15 — chops 22@23 
p ton, corn meal @1.25 p 100 Ibs, 
white clipped oats Otic p bu, mixed 

40@40 %c, rye 65@68c, malting barley 
6S8c, feeding 55@57c, malt T0@75c, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, some buyers complained 
at lack of quality among offerings of 
cattle. However, there seem to be 
enough beeves of all classes to meet 
the demands of the trade. Shippers 
purchased fair to good steers at a 
ange of $4.75@5.50. Generally the 
‘market on prime fat cattle showed 
littie change, although some declines 
were noted in medium grades, this 
attributable largely to full supplies. 
Many fat steers from Kah and Neb 
are in eviderce, and it is claimed by 
local commission men that this is due 
to the fact that these states are better 
supplied with prime cattle right at 
present than are Ia, Ill, O. Ky, Ind, etc. 
Strictly fancy beeves sold around 7. 

Bull trade somewhat slow; stockers 
and feeders little changed; canners 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


A department covering experiment 
station work is one of the features of 
the American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer's Almanac for 1907. It 
shows in clever and brief statements 
the things done in agriculture. by 
these greatest of modern institutions, 
the National and State agricultural 
experiment stations. This would ordi- 
narily be dry reading, but it has been 
worked into such pithy paragraphs 
that it holds the attention of the casual 
reader as well as instructing and sug- 
gesting to the practical farmer many 
new or improved ways of planting, 
feeding, spraying, etc. These* points 
alone are sure to be of money value 
to you. In the large announcement on 
another page will be found a partial 
index and it gives an idea of the great 
variety of subjects that may be found 
in this book. The terms a-e also 
given. g 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


dull, but desirable fat cows and heif- 
ers found a fair outlet. Veal calves 
very irregular. Top lots brought 
around $7.50@8, canning cows 1@1.60, 
fat cows 3@4.60, heifers 3.75@5.25, 
stags 3@4.75, bulls 2:25@4.50, feeding 
steers 4@4.80, milch cows We@52 ea. 

Hog prices fairly well maintained; 
tops went to the highest point in sev- 
eral months. Some buyers are claim- 
ing that the market has shown its full 
strength, but this will depend more 
upon receipts. than idle, one sided talk 
of buyers. Best packing and shipping 
swine moved at $6.25@6.55 p 1CO Ibs. 

Fairly large receipts of sheep at 
hand. For the most part, the market 
was in pretty good shape, with choice 
lambs moving at $7.25@7.75 p 100 Ibs, 
fat ewes and wethers 4.25@5.85, feed- 
ing ewes 4.25@4.50, fat yearlings 5.75 
@6.65. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 


prices at which the produce will sell from 
From 


store warehouse, car or dock. 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold “n a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, au advance is usually secured. 
Apples 
Exports of apples in bbls from the 
J} S and Canada for the week ended 
Jan 12, ’07, as compiled by George 
Harnderm of Boston, were as follows; 


From Liver- Lon- Others Total 
pool don 
Boston .... 8,235 — 3, - 11,665 
Portland ..23,320 935 331 24,586 
New York . 4,560 6,237 14,818 2 25, 624 
Halifax .... 30 16,364 17 ‘014 
St John .. 450 Zoo 385 1,090 
Total Wk . .37,224 23, 791 18,964 79,979 
Wk '06 ....47,249 20,093 10, 094 77,433 
Wk 05 ... . 26,615 10,331 18,366 55,312 


Liverpool cables say the market for 
American apples is § strong. Sales 
noted as follows: Maine Baldwins 
$3.25@4.25 p bbl for No J. © Green- 
ings bring 3@3.75, Ben ety 3.25@ 
3.90, Golden Russets 3.50@4. 

At New York, no sof " tee 
in the market although there is. an 
easy tone. .Jonathans $3@4.50 p ‘bbl, 
Ganos 2.50@3.50, Pye 2@2.75, Spitz 
1.75@38.50, onye. 1.50@2.75, Baldwins 
do, Ben Davis 1.50@3, Greenings do, 
bulk stock 75¢c@1.75, .Pacific coast fruit 
1@2.75 p bu bx. 

At Chicago, trade quiet. Ben Davis 
command $2@2.50 p bbl, Winesaps 
2.50@8.25, Jonathans 8@3.75, Grimes 
Golden do, Baldwins 2@2.50, Green- 
ings 2.50@2.90, Spys 2.75@3.25, Kings 
3@38.50, fancy western box fruit 1.25 

Beans 

At New York, some export trade in 
red kidneys and this variety holds firm 
at $2.35@2.40 p bu; pea beans slow 
at 1.45@1.50. Marrows sell at $2.35@ 
2.40, mediums 1.50@1.55, black turtle 
2.:05@2.15, yellow eyes 2@2.10, limas 
2.90@3. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, evap apples command 
8 Syac, p lb, sun-dried 6@c7,-chops 
tan 2.85. p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 

Be, ‘65. Cherries 18@20c p lb, rasp- 
berries 30@32c, blackberries 13@1l4c, 
prunes, large sizes 7@9c, apricots 16 
@20c, peaches 11@138c, pears 11@i4c, 
currants 7@9c. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veals continue in good 
demand and rule firm at 12@13%c p 
Ib, common calves and grassers 5@ 
9c. Hothouse lambs slow but steady 
at $9@11 ca, light pork 9%@10%c p 
Ib, medium 8% @9%c. 


At New York, market irregular and 
some dealers report their southern ad- 
vices indicate heavier receipts which 
might .change conditions suddenly. 
Fey hennery eggs move at 34@35c p 
doz, westerns 26@28c, southerns 23@ 
2%o, dirties.20@23c, checks 18@20c, re- 
frigerators 20@24c. 

At Chicago, dedélers are fearful of 
Warmer weather in the southwest 
causing a break. Extras 26c p doz, 
firsts 22@23 %c. 

Fertilizers 

Ae New York, nitrate of soda, 95%, 
$2.50 p 100 Ibs, sulp of ammonia 3.10 
@3.15, dried blood 2.80@2.85, ground 
bone 23@24 p-ton. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, after @ slight decline 
last week, the market rules quiet but 





steady. Prime timothy fetches. $1.10 
@1.15 p 100 lbs, clover mixed 90c@I, 
clover 85@90c, shipping 85c, pack- 
ing 55@65c, long rye straw 600 70c. 

At Boston, receipts running largely 
to medium and low grades of hay. 
Choice stock contiriues in moderate 
supply. Considerable quantities of 
inferior hay from Me and Vt still in 
evidence, -and move slowly. - Choice 
timothy in large bales realizes $22@ 
23 p ton, clover mixéd 16@17, clover 
12@13, swale 11@11.50, prime rye 
straw 12@13, oat 8.50@9. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, it takes choice straw- 
berries to command 50c p qt. Cran- 
berries continue dull at $7@8. 


Hemp 


At New York, market steady to firm. 
Sisal realizes 7% @7%c p Ib, good ma- 


nila 13c. 
Lumber 

At New York, spruce cargoes $24 
30 p 1000 ft. Pa hemlock joists th 
28, boards 24@27, timber, 20 to. 28 ft, 
20@26, white pine dressing boards 35 
@44, yellow pine flooring 27@51. 

Hides and Tallow 
At the recent Phila convention of 





assn it. was decided to advance the 
price of glazed kid. Manufacturers 
say this is due to a rise in the price of 
raw material, goat skins having in- 


creased in value 15 to Wages 


are also higher. 


At - Boston; green. country hides 
realize 9@1012c p Ib, tallow 6\%G@ 
7c, calf skins $1. 30@2.85 ea, dairy 
skins 75@95c. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, prices have shown a 
tendency to harden. Bran sells at 
$23@24 p ton, middlings 23@27, in- 
cluding red dog, cottonseed méal 31, 
linseed oil meal do. 


Onions 


The onion crop is largely sold. 
Growers were compelled to market 
stock on account of poor keeping 
qualities. This section is going out 
of the onion business.—[J. H. .J., 
Southport, Ct. 


Several months ago the Ore onion 
growers’ assn fixed the minimum sell- 
ing price at 85c for the 06 crop. Re- 
cently the onion market on the Paci- 
fic coast has hardened, and the situa- 
tion has proved more in favor of pro- 
ducers. The car shortage — inter- 
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For running cream separators, feed cutters, 
churns, wood saws, threshers, pumps, etc., no engines 
are as economical as the Olds Gas Engines. 
They are made of a oneal. pe Sees Sone a Mees formula, 


and will outlast other es. 


40 per cent. less working parts 


than others, they do not get out of or mg 
Repairs Cost Practically Nothing. 


In case of accident we can furnish at once exact 


of any part 


perfectly machined and ready to put on. 
a = of A. to 16h. 
gh ‘or fone om pk belt yon Seginw @ A a0} us your require- 


“OLDS GAS POWER CO., 00s Chestnut St, Lansiag, Mich, 


















T am willing 

chances on aS, not og 

one of my Split Hicko 

cles. I do the largest bug 

business in the world, se 

ing direct to the users, and 

every buggy I sell goes out 

on trial, subject to being re- 
eee oe = every cent of 

money, if not 


My catalog of ‘Split 3 Hickory Buggies con- 
tains over 125 different styles of buggies, and 
a complete line of High-Grade Harness, This 
Free catalog brings into your home the great- 
est display of High-Grade Buggies ever put in 
a book. No matter where.you buy, you ought 
to read what I have to say about my direct 





Let Me Quote You My Direct 
on Split Hickory 


method of se’ to order Pi} 


ling, making your buegy 
Tow wish, and at prices that are from a 30% to 50 
ower than you Can buy a buggy of high quality 


ona ot ar Split Hickory vehicles are guaran- 
teed 2 years, The Buggy shown in picture is my 
1907 Split Hickory py Seecal—-Se more exclusi 
os igh on this buggy than on v5" other bu 
made. Write a podial. soday for Catalog. 
—NOW—and I wil) send Aeron 
return pry and 
on the best 
made, Address me. 





























however, with the 


fered materially, 
movement on the coast. 

We are confident there are not to 
exceed 8000 bus good, marketable on- 
ions remaining in this county. What 


are held show up well. ove believe 
prices will advance fully 25c p bu the 
next 8 mos—({B. & S., Madison Co, 
N Y¥. 

At New York, prices on the better 
grades_of onions are well. maintained 
and the Gemand is broad. @lhere is 
stil a sluggish movement for low 
gradé stock. Ct whites $4@6.50 p bbl, 
state and western whites 1@1.40 p bu- 


crm selie t 1.50@2.25 p bag, reds 
75, La shallots 2@3.25 p 100 

ane 
At Chicago, a good demand with 


reds and yellows moving at 5 
p bu. 
Nuts 

At New York, stocks of peanuts are 
reported 50% short of last year. Mar- 
ket rules firm, with shelled Va jum- 
bos selling at 7% @8c p Ib, shelled Va 
No 1 6%@i7c. Hickory nuts $1. 
2.25 p bu, black walnuts-75c@1. 


Potatoes 


A fair demand for potatoes. About 
45% of the crop has been sold. Buy- 
ers give 30c p bu.—[R. K. J., Wau- 
shara Co, Wis. 

Demand for potatoes slow. 
Greater part of crop is sold. Ware- 
house supplies light. Buyers give 25c 
p bu.—[W. Mc, Allegan Co, Mich. 

Good demand for potatoes; farmers 
holdings less than a: year ago; ware- 
house supplies about the same; market 
34e p bu. Never have tubers kept bet- 
ter than this season. Many are hope- 


is 


ful for better prices-—[{E. E. P., 
Presque Isle, Me. 
About 50% of the potato crop re- 


mains unsold. Warehouses hold only 
25% of the usual quantity. Buyers 
give 37%c bu. Potatoes keeping 
oo Bros, Washington Co, 
y ¥. 


At New York, western potatoes 
move at $1.40@1.65 p 180 Ibs. Mar- 
ket about steady with full supplies at 
hand, Good tubers offered freely from 
Me, these realizing $1.55@1.60 p bag, 
NJ 1,25@1.50, Bermudas 4@5.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, prices hdlding steady. 
Choice Me stock is quotable around 
50c p bu. 

At. Chicago, supplies equal to all 
trade requirements and prices show no 


betterment, “Choice Mich and Wis 
stock ._ realizes 35@40c p bu. 
Poultry 


At New York, the market for live 
fowls isim good condition, while chick- 
ens are inclined to sluggish movement, 
due to full supplies. Turkeys dull and 
easy. Fcy Gressed capons in request. 
Live chickens 10@12%c p Ib, fowls 
’ @1l4c, roosters SS ihe turkeys 12 
@12%e, ducks 13@13%c, geese 10@ 
12%c, guinea fowls 55@60c p pr, ito 
eons 25@30c. Dressed turkeys 
I8%e Pp ib, fowls 12@14c, capons isa 
24c, cocks 9@10c, squabs 3@5 per doz, 


Vegetables 


Reports from Md say some canning 
factories are offering to contract ’07 
tomatoes as high as $9 p ton, but 
growers are holding firm for $10 
against 7@8 last season. The outcome 
of this deadlock is problematical. 

Advices from Ontario, Can, say: 
Farmers are holding cabbage for $25 


p ton, which dealers hesitate about 
paying, as they can buy U S stock 
much cheaper. Several carlots of 


American cabbage have been sold for 
western account at $20 p ton. 

At New York, parsley 15@20c p doz 
bchs, tomatoes 15@30c p Ib, rhubarb 
75@80c p bch, radishes 3@4 p 100 behs; 
mint 75ce@$1-p doz bchs, mushroocnis 
25@75c 1b, © her 50c@$1.25.-p doz, 
cukeés @1.75 75, beet tops @$1 p bu, 
cress $1@17 75 p 100 behs, southern to- 
mafspes- $2@5 p carrier, turnips Tic 
@$ bbl, spinach $1@1.25, 
Hubbard squash $1.50@1.75, Fla 
$2@3 p bskt. Sweet potatoes $2@3 p 
bbi,anise $2@3.25, brussels sprouts 8@ 
12c -p qt, old beets $1@1.75 pn. bbl, 
southern new $3@4 p 100 bchs; old car- 
rots-$1.25@2 p bbl, southern new 2.50 
Ne _/- —— ages 25@50c p doz 

chicory @3 p bbl, cauliflower 
$3. 500400 p bskt, eggplants $5@10 
bx, éscarol $8@4 p bbl. “Kale” 75 
Kohi-rabt $2@3 p 100 -bchs, southern 
lettuce $3@6 p bbi, or beet Okra ae Soe 


6 p..carrier, 
parsnips $1. Tae p p bbl, Sort bake Shee SoOS p Dp 


-on a few cars, which ma 
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bskt, ro 
bbl, string 


maine esa p bx or $5@7 p 
beans 10 p bskt or cra. 
. Wool 

A Phila wool commission merchant 
commen = the. use my: as 
a substitu ¢ wool it is esti- 
mated that on 06 a total of 50,- 
000,000 Ibs of raw cotton was used 
upon woolen machinery. Almost all 
this was tured into clothing 
by blending it with wool. 

Imports of foreign wool into the 
U 8 for the calendar year 06 showed 
a shrinkage of 50,000, lbs from the 
movement of "05. Prices in the U S 
now average lower than a year ago, 
while competing wools in foreign 
markets are higher. Dealers say that 
it is well established that outside of 
Australia wool the production of the 
worid is either stationary or retro- 
grading, and that aggregate produc- 
tion is much smalier than ten years 
ago. 

At Bosten, unwashed O wes. Ne ane 
——— Seat brings 





26@28c p Ib, % t 
Se Biota ey c, Ky % ona "Ytiood 
@34c, bucks 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 
Butter 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Ohicago 
 & 30 30 29 
"06... 27% 27 27 
°05.. 29@29% 28@28 % 29 


At New Work, market on fcy cmy 
dropped 3c p Ib, but there was a ten- 
dency for reaction. Extras quotable at 
29% @30¢ p Ib, factory 20@ 

At Boston, since the recent decline 
market holds firm at a basis of 
for fey cmy. 

Cheese 

At New W fine Sept cheese is 
ready sale at 1444@14%c p Ib, export 
demand fairly good, considering prices, 

At Boston, prices are well sustained. 
Fine f c twins fetch 14%c p Ib, 


<=> 
Bean Prices Rule Comparatively Low 


‘The bean market has been exceed- 
ingly quiet during ‘.e past few 
weeks,” writes E, L. Weliman of Val- 
ley City, Mich. “Many dealérs are ex- 
pecting a better business this month, 
but as far as we can learn a 
many beans have been sold for Jan- 
uary shipme.t, and we find very few 
enthusiastic buyers amonz the trade. 
Those who are willl. to take on any 
beans at all, seem to want deferred 
shipment, which would indicate that 
they ace pretty weli filled up at pres- 
ent. 

“Perhaps 60% of the Michigan crop 
has moyed out of the state, and con- 
sider'ng the 5,500,000 bushels which 
the state has produced, we still have 
plenty left to supply the u: zal demand 
for the balance of the season. It is a 
fact that te price of beans now is 
about at the low point for ten years, 
and sr nila‘ors may come in and take 
save further 
decline. “The receipts from farmers 
are rather light, at the same time 
enough are being marketed to supply 
all the present demands.” 

An tori-* representative of this 
journal interviewed several New 
York dealers - few days ago 
and. found them not  particular- 
ly well pleased with the condition 
of the mark... Supplies have been 
running ample and prices the — 
at this season for several years. 
export demand for red kidneys is fair, 
this being about the only redeeming 
feature of trade. Shipme s of-beans 
from the United States to foreign 
countries for Wovember last, amount- 





‘ed to 55,400 bushels against 46,300 


bushels the same period in 1905. 


<i. 


Ch Milk Market—There is still 
talk of the necessity of milk producers 
in the Chicago territory getting -to- 
gether for protection. Recently one of 
the largest companies has con 





to put in new plants at Alden, Wis, 

re, Sycamore. and West 

Tt also purchased = 
factory..at New. Lenox, an 

increased the Sapren! of other i 

» growing tendency of 

j oa ~in 


Chicago in TIL 


This 
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984, OF THE WORLD’S CREAMERIES USE 
‘ ‘DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


over 98% of the world’s creameries use DE LAVAL 
Ts. This fact means much to every.cow owner. 
Without the separator creamery operation would be almost 
impossible. No matter whether the creamery is buying whole 
milk or cream its success rests upon the centrifugal cream 
r. Those who are buying whole milk skim it at the 
factory with DE LAVAL Power machines—those who are 
ouying cream advise their patrons to purchase DE LAVAL 
Gand machines. The biggest and mdst successful creamery 
in the world is buying cream from more than 40,000 patrons 
to whom it has sold DE LAVAL Farm machines, after many 
years of experience with all kinds of separators. Had the 
DE LAVAL not been the best and by far the most profitable 
separator for anyone owning two or more cows, this great 
creamery would never have taken the responsibility of plac- 
ing them with its patrons. And this is true in hundreds of 
other instances, for creameries can be found in every part of 
world having from a few hundred to many thousands DH 
VAL patrons. Wouldn't it pay you to find out why experi- 
enced creamerymen prefer the DH LAVAL to other separat- 
ors? You may learn the reason by asking for a DH LAVAL 
catalog, or better still a DH LAVAL machine—to examine and 
try out at your own home free of all expense. Don’t wait, 
but write us today. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 

eae General Offices: 100-209 Wien 
wiLibiree  =©—«« 7 Cortlandt Street 06 0 00 Betoeees Ctvans 
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; {From Page 104] 
He said the majority of sed orchards 
Were unquestionably not as good as 
the average tilled orchard. 

In_ considering varieties of apples 





.for Penasylvania,’ Prof G. C. Butz, 


horticulturist at the experiment sta- 
tion, recommended for an early sort 
the Jefferis, which he says can be 
picked as early as August and into late 
September; fruit tender, juicy and 
beautiful to the, eye... A..N. Brown, 
who has had wide experience in grow- 
ing fruit in Delaware, advocated, par- 
ticularly for his latitude, four varie- 
ties of early apples, the Williams Early 
Red, the Yellow Transparent, the 
Barly Ripe and the Fourth of July. Mr 
Brown said that Williams’ Early Red 
can be harvested in three pickings, 
4 e, watching the fruit in its develop- 
ment and picking it at just the right 
time for best market conditions. D. 
M,. Wertz, a practical fruit grower of 
Quiney, Pa, growing, among others, 
the York Imperial, believes orchard- 
ists should study to make the most 
out of the by-products, windfalls, ete, 
working these into evaporated apples, 
jelly and cider. He considers it a 
mistake to pile apples under the trees. 
Instead, favors barreling as soon as 
picked; sort, grade and pack at once. 
After being barreled the apples should 
be placed in cold storage as quickly 
as possible, and hopes growers may 
consider co-operative methods of 
equipping and conducting cold stor- 
age plants, 

An interesting paper was presented 
by C: K. Sober of Lewisburg, Pa, who 
believes chestnut culture in the state 
a practical thing, particularly where 
natural groves can be utilized. But 
others regarded the weevil so perni- 
cious a pest that the profitableness 
of commercial chestnut growing is 
questioned. A. W. Fulton, manag- 
ing editor of the American Agricul- 
turist weeklies, presented a paper on 
Co-operating marketing of fruit, cit- 
ing numerous instances, particularly 
among growers of truck and small 
fruit, where this is successfully ac- 
complished. Later comment was made 
by onecof-the speakers that a draw- 
back to co-operative marketing, is the 
fact that too often farmers expect 
something for nothing, and refuse to 
pey a good manager enough to keep 
him interested. Parts of this address 
will be printed next week. 

George H. McKay, manager of the 
Reading Terminal cold storage p!ant 
at Philadelphia, emphasiz.d in a tell- 
ing manner the merits of the system, 
and cited instances of excellent profits 
to growers, who instead of selling ap- 
ples at harvest at nominal prices, 
stored for a time until the glut was off 
the market. Of course what is done 
at the Reading Terminal may be done 
and is done at other commercial cold 
storage plants. 

Ever a popular speaker, J. H. Hale, 
the well known peach grower of 
Georgia and Connecticut, gave one of 
his characteristic, .aggressive, yet 
thoroughly helpful talks on Commer- 
cial orcharding. He placed the em- 
phasis, as many subscribers to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist have heard him 
from time to time, on absolute thor- 
oughness in establishing an. orchard, 
in caring for it, in picking, packing 
and marketing the fruit. In handiing 
a young peach orchard he said to cul- 
tivate thoroughly during the early 
part of the year, say in April and May 
for this latitude, and then stop. As 
many know, particularly. those who 
have insyected his orchards, he pre- 
fers a low headed peach tree, build- 
ing this up practically from the 
ground, well opened for admission of 
sunlight and air, and easy to handle 
in spraying and eventually in picking: 
If the peach grower wants fine fruit 
he must thin to get larger peaches, 
more beautiful in appearancé and also 
highly flavored. 

He would lay down no iron clad 
rule as to distance apart in setting 
peach trees, but evidently leans to- 
ward the well established peach or- 
chard with trees finally about 20 feet 
each way, even though somewhat 
closer planting for a time. Mr Hale 
also touched upon the merits of thin-” 
ning apples, although granting this is 
a pretty stiff proposition to the com- 
mercial orchardist with a large num- 


ber of trees. He believes growers 
make a mistake in picking all the 
‘apples from a tree at one time. He 
says that like peaches, apples should 
be picked over a period of ten days in 
order to secure best results, In 
spraying Mr Hale called the attention 
of growers to the fact that it will not 
do to apply bordeaux to peaches and 
Japan plum trees after they are in 
full leaf; that it always defoliates the 
trees more or less, and to,some extent 
causes damage to the tree. “Don’t 
spray with any mixture of bordeaux, 
no matter, how weak, after the trees 
are in full leaf.” He. believes that for 
San Jose scale there is nothing better 
than the lime-sulphur-salt, and that 
for the commercial orchard it is the 
cheapest and also is valuable as @ 
fungicide. That he heartil® endorses 
this is shown in the fact that in one 
ear he purchased, boiled and used 
000 barrels of sulphur in this mixture, 

Included in the displey of fruits 
were many handsome specimens of 
apples, mostly York Imperial, exhib- 
ited by the Adams county fruit grow- 
ers’ association. Pres Gabriel Hiester 
of Harrisburg had 14 plates of apples 
and 13 plates of pears. Mr Hiester 
was re-elected president for the efisu- 
ing year, with W. T. Creasy first. vice- 
precident, Edwin W. Thomas, treas- 
urer and Enos. B. Engle of Waynes- 
boro, Pa, recording secretary. The 
meeting next winter will be held at 
Lancaster. 
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Interesting Poultry Exhibit 


H. 8. JACKSON, DELAWARE 

The Diamond state poultry and pet 
stock association held its annual ex- 
hibit recently at Wilmington. The 
floor of the hall was filled with coops 
containing the best display of fowls 
and pigeons ever seen in Delaware. 

About 600 entries were accepted, and 
about 200 refused for lack of space. 
Many fine exhibits were sent in aiso 
from Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
The four most popular varieties of 
fowls, judging from the exhibit, are 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode 
Island Red and Orpington. 

Boothbrook farm of Crubbs won 
the association cup valued at $25, for 
the best bird in the show, a Black Or- 
pington cock. Dr H. H. Cushing of 
Philadelphia. Pa, won the association 
silver cup, valued at $10, for the best 
pigeon. William 8. Stanton of Ridge- 
field, N Y, and Louis P. Graham of 
Glenolden, Pa, judged the poultry 
classes; M. Stanton the pigeons. The 
management may well feel encour- 
aged over this creditable exhibit. Poul- 
try is one-of the principal sources of 
revenue from the agricultural districts 
of Delawaro, and should receive more 
attention than it has in the past. The 
birds here exhibited show that even 
in the past year great steps. have been 
taken in advance of the old methods 
of raising poultry. 
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A Group of New Jersey Live Granges 

Hopewell grange No 16 Cumberland 
county now numbers 180, a gain of 46 
for the year, meets every week; meet- 
ings have been beneficial and interest- 
ing. Purchasing committee has pro- 
vided several carloads of feeds, ferti- 
lizers 2nd ‘seed potatoes besides pur- 
chases in smaller quantities of seeds, 
binder twine, paris green, baskets and 
groceries. “By thus purchasing to- 
gether we have kept many dollars in 
our members’ pockets.” 

The master of Sergeantsville grange 
No 101, Hunterdon county, reports 
peace and harmony in field and house- 
hold. A majority of the members are 
good in attendance and active in the 
meetings. ““‘We believe the grange is 
the true way of raising the occupation 
of the farmer, changing it from drudg- 
ery and placing him on an equal foot- 
jing with professional men. Have add- 
ed seven new members this yoar, our 
purchases have amounted to $4255, in- 
cluding 115 tons of fertilizers, grass 
seeds, dry goods and groceries.” 

Fenwick grange No 20, Salem coun- 
ty, has 51 members, added- 15 during 
past year, corresponded with Secretary 
Dye of the state board of agriculture 
and he granted request for a farmers’ 
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WITH NEW JERSEY GRANGERS 


institute to be held in the grange hail. 
It was largely attended and was the 


county, was 
1906, with 31.charter members, by 
Deputy R. M-> Holley, since then have 
added 22 members, report in a fairly 
prosperous condition, hoping to im- 
prove along all lines during the new 
year. 

Oak Grove grange No 119, Hunter- 
don county, has a membership of 162; 
has added ‘seven in past year. Fi- 
mances in good shape. Last spring 
paid off mortgage on the hall, talking 
of building it larger as it is cramped 
when Pomona makes a visit. We have 
a Pomona degree team that works 
without books and have conferred that 
degree in full form twice during the 
year. We have handled 1300 tons of 
fertilizers, 100 bushels of clover seed, 
75 bushels timothy seed, 1300 pounds 
binder twine, During summer we got 
one car of brewers’ grains per week 
and in the winter too. 

Elmer grange No 29, Salem county, 
has 203 members and has another class 
preparing for the degrees, meet every 
week. Business for the year amounted 
to over $14,000, principally feed, ferti- 
lizers, seed potatoes, etc. 

During . the a year Maritine 
grange No 39, cester copnty, has 
held meetings every week, has 104 
members, added 14 during the year. 
Lecturer prevides programs three 
months in advance. Woman’s work 
questions discussed, has established a 


library with good results. Celebrated 
anniversary even of December 3. 
Hurfvilile grange No 115, Gloucester 
county, has a present membership of 
215, gainei 24 during the year, meets 
regularly every Saturday evening. 
Deerfield grange No ~Cumberland 
county, can report progress for the 
past year, having added 18 members, 
now number 156 in all. Our grange 
has been greatly benefited by our ef- 
ficient lecturer who has brought the 
woman's work questions and others to 
the notice of the grange in the form of 
very interesting debates. The business 
side has nearly doubied for the year, 
annuity to about $6000 and the grange 
insurance policies amount to over 


Williamstown grange No 85, Glouces- 
ter county, reports 194 members, @ 
gain of for the year. Purchasing 
committee has done a business of 
nearly $3000. Treasurer reports all 
bills paid and $165 in the savings fund, 
also pays $8 per month in the building 
association towards building a hall at 
some future time. 

Courses Landing grange No 60 is 
progressing, has gained 19 new mem- 
bers Mm past. year. Has a library 
started of about 75 books donated by 
the members and also use the travel- 
ing library. We held a pie soeial and 
cleared $12.75, which paid for our 
book case. Have a prospect for a 
good large class for initiation at our 
next meeting. 

Worthy master William H. Taylor 
of Millville grange No 57, reports: 
“The past year has been the most 
prosperous in our history and the 
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outlook is better from every point of 
view. We have purchased an organ 
and have also instalied a traveling li- 
brary. The rural mail delivery helps 
to bring us in close touch with our city 
friends. Our country merchants are 
eager to receive our orders for goods,” 

Haddon grange No $8, Camden 
county is still pressing forward, Has 
taken in 48 new members during the 
year and now has 250 members in 
good standing;~has paid off $300 of 
debt on hall, purchase amount to 
about. $4 for the year. 

Marl Ridge grange No 2, Ocean 
county, reports 50 members, a gain of 
15 for the year. 

Cross Keys grange No 123 reports 
advancement for the past year, 83 
members and meets every Saturday 
night. 

Harrisville grange No 26, Salem 
county is reported in good condition 
and there is great interest taken in 
grange work. Has 100 members, pur- 
chases for the year amount to $1250.40, 
Meet every Tuesday evening. Have 
held Flora, Pomona and Ceres meet- 
ings with large attendance and excel- 
lent programs. The woman's work 
questions are thoroughly discussed 
and the worthy lecturer hAs apent 
much time for the advancement of 
literary work, The birthdey of thi 
order was celebrated on December 4. 
* On February 6, 1906, through the 
exertions of District Deputy Joseph 
Eryle, Pemberton grange No 50 was 
revived and has inereased to 65 mem- 
bers. Have made purchases to th: 
amount of $1000. 
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teach 18. returns to his home on a Vermont farm every 
a 8 see His father, *Lijah, is absorbed in inventions. His 


led ai f 
mother, Sarah Lucy, is considurel “daffy” on flowers. Tuey are not understood by their neighbors. 





Miles, taking a short cut on a dark, stormy nigh 


, encounters mysterious strangers apparently run- 


ning from the direction of the honse, His fears and anxiety are aroused, but when he arrives home 


things appear in normal condition there. 
him that in his a and su 


After su r Elijah shows Miles his inventions, assuring 
rine he han ten things which .will revolutionize. methods of travel. 


He hints that these things are likely to be stolen, uniess great precautions are taken. John David, 


rosy : i ly turns up. 
a gypsy, an old friend of the family, og , as 5 aut Sean Dard, the “seed. mows. samne- 


gypsy’s knife at the foot of the cliff. 


! ‘ also. knows he can trust him. 

one Ag poet eek ben’ The next day Elizabeth Vincrnt, an old playmate, unexpect- 
holl, leased. 1 : 

‘aon M eateth's uncle, Col Elvers, and Dr Selman arrive in the 


tapp.nt whic! 
edly arrives from the city, 
that it is h‘s father in his sho 


The following morning Miles finds the 
That night Miles hears a 


He hears the tapping again but concludes 


‘colonel’s automobile. Elijah abe change for the party.] 
CHAPTER VI. 


LIJAH, obvious 
to all but the 
7) mystery of 
. mechanism was 
looking. over the 
powerful ma- 
chine when Mary, 
running out, 
climbed lightly 
and quickly , up 
é into the automo- 
bile. But her guardian angel evi- 
dently ‘directed her movements, for 
she clambered safely and quietly en- 
sconced herself in the broad, back 
seat away from the temptation ‘of 
meddling with danger. ; 

“Take me a ride!"" she commanded. 

Elijah did not hear her. Rosan- 
na’s sharp eyes and ears overtvook her, 
however. “Prastee, (scamper) 
Mary!” she called, and, to John Da- 
vid, “Dick, adoi!"”’ (look there!) Mary 
only wriggled farther into the middle 
so Rosanna ran to her. 5 

“Want to ride!” screamed Mary at 
tthe top of her voice; - 

Elizabeth, in the doorway, had 4n 
inspiration.. “Aunt -Luey,” she — said, 
“you wouldn’t mind if I were not here 
for supper, would you? I'd like to 
take Mary and Rosanna to the vil- 
lage. Maybe they can’t ever go again. 
There’s no telling where Uncle will 
fly to next and we’ll all be away from 
here tomorrow.” 

“Why no. Do as you like,” replied 
Sarah Lucy. 

Then Elizabeth turned to John Da- 
vid: “Couldn’t you and Miles come 
down for us3? Pe at the hotel at half 
past seven; it will still be light then. 
‘Anyhow, there’s a young moon.” 

John. David waited a moment be- 
fore he replied. He wasn’t s0 sure 
that Col. Elvers would like the ar- 
rangement. He had _ recognized the 
Colonel as one of the two “Gorgios” 
who had asked them on the road if 
‘they were acquainted in Ludlow and 
knew of an inventor there. They 
seemed to think the whole county 
must know about him. John David 
would first wait and see if the colonel 
remembered and if he approved of 
Gipsies. He would have no one in- 
sult him by objecting to Rosanna and 
Mary. But it had been toward eve- 
ningt when they had passed. Evidently 
the colonel did not remember, al- 
though he had today, on meeting 
again, exclaimed, “Seems to’ me TI 
must have met you somewhere be- 
fore!” : 

But Elizabeth could imagine no op- 
jections. She took everything for 
granted: “Uncle Al,” she exclaimed, 
“we'll go down with you if Rosanna 
wants to go. You can keep us for 
supper down there. You want to go, 
don't you, Rosanna?” 

“Indeed, I'd like it,” the pretty Gip- 
sy. laughed. frankiy, as Elizabeth ap- 
proached the automobile. 

Elijah woke from his absorption. 
What did Sarah Lucy. mean by letting 
Elizabeth go. gallivanting off with 
Gipsies? But he forgot it again in 
watching the machine as the colon?! 
took the light wraps Elizabeth had 
brought. Dr. Selman helped them in 
and they gaily chugged off down the 
road. 

Sarah Lucy asked John David to stay 
to supper, but he thanked her and 
said he needed to. give the negro boy 
instructions about the work. He 
\ aiid, however, be back for Miles at 

















a quarter of seven. ‘Tell him to be 
ready and we'll have a good drive,” 
he sai”, and tramped off through th: 
barn-lot withort seeing Miles, 

Miles was ready quickly and Sarah 
Lucy sat with him on the front steps 
after supper, waiting for John David. 
When he -had filled his pipe, Elijah 
joined them for eg few minutes. 

“Blizabeth wants us to keep her 
here all’summer,” said Sarah Lucy. 

Miles was silent. Elijah chuckled. 
“She’s a clever girl,” he said. “She 
wants me to show her my work-shop 
and all.my inventions.” . He chuckled 
again, “But that’s something I’m not 
quite ready to do for anyone, not 
qiute ready; . almost, though,:almost! 
But, Mother, you and Miles must keep 
her’ away from. these Gipsies.’’ \ 

“We'll take care of her, Father, if 
Mother lets her rtay. Don’t worry,’ 
replied Miles, 

“I might as well tell you,” Elijah 
went on, “that you’d better be careful. 
I know something “about Smith. He 
isn’t. honest and I don’t want him 
around any more’n can be helped. 

They looked at Elijah in surprise, 
but he only rose, saying, “T’ll tell you 
about dt. another time. I’m going to 
sleep. ‘tlow for awhile on the sitting 
room lounge. Will you call me at 
eight; Mother? I want to work late 
tonight again, but maybe [fll get 
where I will only have day work by 
the' end of this week.” He seemed in 
a rare good humor, despite his disap- 
proval.of John David. 

The Gipsy, hadn’t much to say dur- 
ing the drive, but Miles did not no- 
tice it for he himself was busy think- 
ing, .and so for the most part, the 
sleek Gipsy horses trotted only to the 
sound ‘of their own hoofs. At the lit- 
tle bridge at the edge of the village, 
John David pulled the horses into a 
walk, then suddenly stopped them, 
placed the lines in Miles’ hands with 
“tool the gryas!” (hold the horses) 
and jumped out. He picked up 2 
small horseshoe and looked it care- 
fully over. 


“Good. luck, John David!” said 
Miles. a7 
“Avali!” (Yes). Then he wiped it 


with some leaves and put it in his 
pocket. “But for a Petulengro (a 
Smith, from black-smith) to piek up 
a horseshoe and a Rom’ny horseshoe 
at that, partic’larly w’en its from one 
of me. own -gryas (horses) is -w’at 
one’@ expect to follow the wafri bak’”’ 
(bad luck). 

“What bad luck? The -horse cast- 
ing a shoe?.. Didn’t you know it be- 
fore?” 

“I couldn’t know nothing about it, 
could I, if tthe horse’d been sold a 
month ago?’ 

“Then “how do you know 
cast from your own horse?” 

“How do I know me name’s Smith? 
I'd give a good deal to have that little 
gry back. And I mean to have ‘im. 
But you'll mayhap hear-a gudlo 
(story) .befere long worth the tellin’, 
if me name’s still Smith. You don’t 
happen to "ve heard of nothink “in- 
trestin’ yourself, have you? But pras- 
ter!” (get up.) He lightly flicked. the 
horses and gave a keen glance at 
Miles. 

“No, I haven’t. But, tell me,» he 
said, “what. you have done with that 
pretty little gray horse that Rosanna 
made such, a pet of? .I didn’t sup- 
pose you'd sell him.” 

“That’s his shoe I just picked up,” 
replied John David,. but no. more 


it was 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Stoughfons\é 


(9 By RileyM-Fletcher Berry 


would he say, sitting silent, as if re- 
gretful, 

At the hotel all the party but Col. 
Elvers were discovered gathered on 
the broad, side-piazza, awaiting the 
horses and wagon. 

“Most extraordinary coincidence!” 
exclaimed Col, Elvers, appearing sud- 
denly in the piazza with his usual 
quick movements. He greeted the 
Gipsy and proffered” him a_ cigar. 


Elizabeth. introduced Miles then the , 


colonel plunged into explanation. ‘‘Re- 
member the name on the register that 
struck us as so like that. of yout 
friend, Selman?-. Well, I happened tu 
"be standing by the desk a few min- 
utes ago when he came to settle his 
bill. .The clerk told me later that, 
like your friend, Dancy, he’s interest- 
ed in minerals and, also like- him, ‘a 


foreigner. Here with his man and 
“Has he gone?” asked Rosanna, 
quickly. 


“Left just now in the "bus. Goes 
on the next train.” 

Rosanna made excuse to have John 
David take her and Mary to see again 
a talkative parrot down the street 
which hac charmed Mary. “Only a 
few minutes and’ we'll be back,” she 
said to Elizabeth. 

No parrot could have talked as fast 
as did Rosanna, in ~Romany, when 
they had left the hotel. . And as she 
finished with “the train’s due now,” 
John David struck off toward the 
railway station. Rosanna.and Mary 
spent but-a moment with the parrot, 
then returned to the hotel.’ They 
were to pick. John David up.down thz 
street, Rosanna said, and they drove 
slowly off in the soft -evening light. 
Rosanna had the lines and she turned 
in and out of the village by-ways, ‘to 
give Mary a bit of everything. She 
ain't left to-go so much now she’s so 
big and mis-cheevous.” 

When, presently, John David got in, 
his tone and ‘expression conveyed no 
2 aning to anyone but Rosanna when 
he inquired, ‘‘Would you like to go 
dukkerin": (fortune telling) tomorrow, 
Rosanna; by sun-up, say?” 

“Avali,” (yes). 

“Then you'll not see us for a mat- 
ter of.two days, mayhap, Mijes.”’ — 

“You'll not forget you're to teach 
me to make lace, though, Rosanna?” 
Elizabeth reminded her. 

“And have a reel Gipsy tea when 
we cet back,” finished Rosanna. 

For Elizabeth, the Smiths had a 
curious attraction. She remembered 
well going with Miles when they were 
children® to see the Gipsies’ horses 
and tent, while their house was yet 
in. the building, and her disappoint- 
ment that her mother would not Iet 
her stay with them a whele week, 
Their charm for her still, remained, 
and she s délighted that she might 
often go to their “vamp” this summer 
if Aunt Lucy would only let her stay 
at the farm! She had spent the last 
few summers visiting boarding-school 
friends or stopping in conventional 
sum ™mer-resort- hotels, sometimes tak- 
ing long trips-with her uncle in his 
automobile and once ina while 
roughing it in a summer cottage for a 
few weeks at Long Island when the 
notion struck him to plunge into 
some particular mechanical experi- 
ment.. Elizabeth ‘iked being with her 
uncle but this summer his time was 
all scheduled, -with military precision; 
for short trips. They promised to be 
such spasmodic affairs, such scien- 
tific texts the basis of them all, such 
sameness about them, that she. knew 
it would prove but a restless, yet mo- 
notonous season for her to. attempt 
to stay near him unless she could be 
at’ the farm. The quiet, simple life, 
the real affection Sarah Lucy felt for 
her, were things experience; had 
taught her to value. 

Her mother’s people were all gone 
save distant kinfolk whom she did 
not know, and all else that life of- 
fered just now seemed tiresomely con- 
ventional. She would like to do some- 
thing different, learn something more 
than the superficial, complicated ways 
of the world she knew. Of this other 
world she wanted to claim a part; 
but how to persuade Aunt Lucy, she 
didn’t know. Perhaps they were 
afraid she would be a ‘trouble. But 
she wouldn’t. She wanted to learn to 
cook in the wholesome, old-fashioned 
way Aunt Lucy did. It would only he 
fun to.make bread; feed’ chickens and 
pick berries. Why, she. would will- 
ingly pay double the Hotel rates for 


-hour. If I could get. out 


this privWege of getting strong with - 
out so mich dressing up, “That's a}i 
right, sometimes,” she said to herself 
as she braidéd her hair ‘or the night, 
“but it. would tire me to death this 
summer, because I ddn’t want to do 
it. It must be Mother’s New Engian,) 
blood that makes me so hungry f 
plain baked beans, and rye-and-injin, 
and codfish, and evefything else. Yan- 
kee. Oh, how I hope and pray the)')) 
let me stay!” 

In after years it seemed to both 
Elizabeth and Miles that events had 
needed only her arrival to make them 
move with startling speed, as if they 
ha been “bound to happén” but 
choked up, clogged. Then they came 
so thick and fast that the days cou! 
not hold them. Therefore they over- 
flowed and filled the nights, also. .Thi: 
particuiar night Miles slept heavily as 
usual, und with greater refreshmen|, 
since his mind was eased. These night 
hours of work for his father wou):i 
not continue long. He had said h-» 
would again be up late so he mus: 
let him do as he pleased. and trust h.: 
would come to.no harm. So Milcs 
set.no alarm, Yet he .weke once for 
a moment. .The familiar tapping was 
in evidenceybut the boy turned over 
and went to sleep again. He had no 
cause to be troubled. It had prove:i 
to e only’ the latest of the inventions 

But in another part of the hou 
Elizabeth lay awake. The coffee she 
had -drunk at the ‘hotel, an unusua! 
indulgence at night, had driven sleep 
away. After several hours of turning 
and tossing, the using of every mental! 
gymnastic she could remember and 
every physical culture exercise for re- 
laxing ¢nat she had ever heard of, 
she decided to try deep breathing at 
the window... The night air, with-‘its 
cool freshness, tempted her, and she 
thought to herself, “It is dark, no on: 
eould see me—and anyhow, no one is 
around in this. quiet place at this 
into , the 
garden J could breathe better and then 
I know I’d- sleep.” 

She. had no ‘slightest thought of 
fear, only pleasure as at some ch/ld- 
ish secret which if known, might be 
prohibited. She hastily dressed_in the 
dark and in soft; knitted ‘slippers, 
creeping almost by inches, felt her 
way down the front stairs, noiselessly 
drew the. bolt, turned the key, an 
stepped down on the broad, stone 
slabs, 

HR was beautiful out in the faint 
starlight. She tried -to recognize 
bushes and trees, but, as if playing a 
game .6: hide-and-seek, they eluded 
her.” She could not name them all in 
their dark cloaks and masks. She 
would go around the house and see if 
she ‘could discover anything miore in- 
teresting there. -Each step she took, 
Elizabeth Imagined that if she went 
a little farther the stars must surely 
give more light and that she could 
then see beyond. Through the garden 
she passed, softly opening and closing 
the gate, and toward the pasture. So 
intent was she upon piercing the. dim- 
ness to discover the hilltops that she 
forgot the earth beneath, the distance 
she was covering, and the stony little 
hill tilk she. had walked, some fifty 
yards along its edge—far beyond the 
shop, which she did not realize sh- 
had. passed, then, with a miss-step, 
was almost falling; she. caught herself, 
but sat down very suddenly. . A thick- 
trunked tre grew -near. and she 
moved farth _c back; leaning against 
it to recoves breath.: 

Not more than three minutes. had 
passed when she heard the slipping 
of stones beneath her. “Perhaps the 
cows are in the pasture below,” shu 
thought, and leaned forward. She 
could see nothing, but the noise con- 
tinued and she heard a man’s voice 
say,~ “Come-on and sit down here.” 

Other steps followed, though it puz- 
zled her to know whence they. coull 
have proceeded. Evidently the men 
seated themselves half way up the 
steep, short. hill. She could not yet 
see them, but when they began talk- 
ing together in low tones she realized 
there were four men within a_ few 
yards of her, The mountain stillness 
and the night air accentuated their 
words. She could not get away with- 
out. discovery... All she could do was 
to move softly afound the tree trunk 
where she would be‘“more surely hid- 
den. She felt. her heart beating hard. 
and at first admitted to herself that 
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OMORROW, you have no 
business with. You steal 
if you touch tomorrow. It 
is God’s. Every day has 
in it enongh to keep any 
man occupi without 
concerfing © himself ~with 
the things beyond.— Henry 

2 Ward Beecher 





With the Host 


The chat in regard to orphans has 
prought to the Host some very pleas- 
ant testimony, and has called ‘iis at- 
tention to some very pathetic cases. 
Among the letters has come to him one 
from @ woman who is battling for her- 
self and child. She writes that she 
is peor and homeless, and asks the 
Host if he does not know of someone 
who would take her in with her boy, 
for the work and help that she could 
be. .Her cry is for a home. She is 
27 years-old, and able and willing to 
work. It is one of those bitter cries 
which dt is so hard to respond to. 

Other letters have brought inquiriés 
for the places where children can be 
obtained. All of these have given the 
host an insight into the loneliness 
which sometimes. possesses the home 
of seeming comfort and’ prosperity. 

Elsewhere in these columns will be 
found an excellent article on the pow- 
er of habit. How often habit is quot- 
ed to us as a master, and we its slaves. 
Somehow we always seem to hear of 
the power of bad habit, and seldom of 
the power of good habit. The power 
of habit, once thoroughly understood, 
would work a revolution in our de- 
velopment and method of training. 
Doubtless some of the mothers and 
fathers among the Tablers can quote 
instances in which they have seen 
habits, both good and bad, mold char- 
acter. Here is a timely topic for dis- 
cussion, ° 
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Experience with Many 


BY ETHELWYN 








HILE doubtless some children 
are placed in homes where 
they are ill treated, I must 

say from experience that it is often 
hard to take a child from 10 to i4 
years, without one word of thanks. 
After the icss of our little daughter, 
our physician said I must have some- 
one for company, as I was much 
alone. We decided to give a home to 
some little girl. She came, a miss of 
13, bright, smart and good looking. 
But I soon found that she had been 
in fiot less than half a dozen homes 
within @ year. 

I kept her two months, during 
which time I took not one moment’s 
comfort with her. She stayed just 
three weeks at the next place, and 
was still changing plates the last I 
heard. 


Later I saw advertised a girl of 12; 


whose parents were unable to care for 
her. I saw the. parents, and made 
irrangements to take her home with 


me, clothe and send her to- school, 
for what company and help ‘she 
would be. I went over her wardrobe 
which was sadiy in need of repair, 
buying her many new clothes, and 
sent her to school. I noticed from 
the, first she seemed very -peculiar, 


and took her to our physician. He 
said she would never be much better, 
that she must always be simple. I! 
wrote to her parents, and they were 
qu®e indignant, said they knew of 
a nice home for her, and ordered her 
sent at omce. She went away friend- 
less and alone, and I have never seen 
her since. 

The next came in one of our se<- 
verest winter storms from an institu- 
tion in another State. She arrived in 
the evenirig, and seemed like a-ray 
of sumshine, as she came in, bringing 
two little boxes of candy, one for 
“hie,” and one for me, she said, by 
way, of, introduction. Dear child, I 
could haye loved her had she allowed 
me! She was the brightest, most 
capable girl I ever saw, but she was 
the most untruthful, and had the 
sharpest tongue. : 

Many times when she had gone to 
school I Shed téars over her ungrate- 
ful ways and unkind words. She 
seemed to think I had no right to cor- 
rect her in any way, and she made it 
hard in every way she could. For 
over @ Year we pieaded with her, and 
tried hard for her, sending her to 
school axid clothing her without one 
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word of thanks from anyone. 
said she liked and seemed 
giad to though she wrote later she 
would much to be back again. 

In the next room, a littie blue eyed 
maid of six is si herself to Seep 
while I write. § can make noise 
and work enough to-keep my time 
and mind fully occupied. She seems 
not to think that she is not our own 
child. The little arms about my neck 
and good night kisses as she climbs 
into my lap for a few moments before 
I tuck her in her little bed is my only 
reward for the day's toil and care, 
but it is enough She‘has been with 
us over a year, and we will strive to 
give her every chance that people in 
humble circumstantes can. It is a 
pleasure, and I thank God always for 
the little orphan that shas come into 
our lives and hdéme 


The Open Forum 








Dear Host: I have read with great 
interest the letters on adopted children. 
I have had adopted children, more 
than 10 of them and have two now, 
giris of 13 and 14, besides three of our 
own. For 20 years getting a liveli- 
hood has brought me @Gaily in the 
homes of otherS and among the sev- 


eral thousand children I have become | 


acquainted with and among those be- 
fore mentioned, several of whom were 
turned over to me as incorrigible, I 
have nevér seen one who would give 
me the slightest trouble to manage. 
Notwithstanfling the fact that our 
girls are in school and will be for sev- 
eral years, the labor and responsibil- 
ity they take off our shoulders in a 
way which neo hired help can do at 
any price, makes u8 so much in debt 
to them that we sometimes feel as if 
we are actually swindling them. They 
can leave us at any time, but when 
they do we shall suffer not only the 
loss of dear children tut help which 
cannot be replaced except in the 
same way. If eve one understood 


the actual value of these poor children | 


homes would open everywhere. But 
those who take children with the sole 
purpose of getting all the work they 
can out of them will get no satisfac- 
tion or respect from themselves, the 
child or any one else.—[{M&ury Lake, 
Minn. 


Dear Host: My mother died when I 
was quite small and I was neither 








‘HANDIEST FOR 
PERFECT BROILING. 
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Gus SlS S56 Diane net coly coves time and 
fuel, becausé it permits an even fire feeding, 
but you can here see how admirable it becomes 
for broili It does not swing out into space, 
but is lifted ty one hand and held by an auto- 
matic catch, while the other hand holds the 
broiler. This is only one of twenty exclusive 

tures ted in the 


STERLING” RANGE 


which makes it impossible for any other range 
to equal it, Any broiler can be used, our 
New Patented Broiler, which is sold separately, 
holds the steak level over the coals, and opens 
in front, not backwards. We repeat, the unsur- 
passed cooking qualities of the STERLING 
come from numerous patented features which 
cannot be used in any other range, and it is 
also to r interest to know that solid cast 
fron ra more heat than steel or sheet iron 
evercan. We have the detailed scientific inves- 
* tigation of Cornell University on this vital sub- 
ject to send as well asour booklet A telling 
why it is only ible for the STERLING to 
" renee eee a ob Poel 
t to te us a t the range 
folks welder hew they ever got along without. 
SILL STOVE WORKS, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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Attention, Ladies ! 


You will be interested in our new size 
family patkage of Quaker Oats. Each 
package contains a beautiful piece of semi- 
porcelain china. It is better oats and better 
china than you have been buying at the price of 


ordinary kinds—z25 cents. 


Quaker Qats 


is the best Oatmeal because it is made of oats of the finest quality 

(Quaker Quality) in the largest, cleanest and best equipped mills 
in the world. The careful, painstaking processes - 

bring out all the delicious flavor and leaves Me 

only the nourishing, wholesome elements. 

Buy a pachage to-day for™ 

breakfast to-morrow ! 
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RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY Gi 


Illustration shows our high-cut “WATER KING” shoe 






i made of heavy boarded Calf,*with--extra heavy double soles, 
between which’ is a rubber lining, also water-proofed material } 
between the upper and lining. i 






Our high-cut *‘Water King’ will 
be found most desirable where foot 
protection is needed in stormy 
weather, and will give the service 
and withstand knocks that a 
lighter shoe cannot possibly do. | 

e price of this shoe is $4.00 
and 25 cents extra when ordered 
direct from factory, in case your 
dealer cannot supply you. ~ 

Write today for ‘‘Our Family Footwear’ 
catalogue showing hundreds of styles of men's, 
women’s and children’s shoes which are pro- £ 
duced by us in our: seven large, modern 
factories. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, ltac., 
8 High St., Boston, Mass. 


y2MORE Rr GoMSBURNER 


“A Twentieth Century Wonder.” 
THE GLA 8S CONE IS WHAT DOES IT. 
Gives full benefit of fame down to the wick top. 
hide the fame by turning down the wick. The glass top is @uar- 
anteed.not to break from heat. 
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it will fic any ordinary Lamp. 
For sale by all dealers, 
“If your dealer does not have them, send his name with the price, 
#2, 20 cents for No. 1 size or 25 cents for No. 2 size and we will 
If not 
will 


tail you one, postage paid, which you may use ten days. 
then eatisfied with it, return it to us and we 


Write t to Department 80 of the 
BING BURNERCO.” 
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adopted nor taken to raise, but lived 
in different families of relatives until 
my marriage. So I know a little what 
it is like to be without a.home. Our 
ehildren have grown up and left us; 
some are in business, some in homes 
of their own. We have now taken 
two little orphans and we are trying 
to give them as good a home.as our 
children had.—[Susanna, 

Dear Host: As a mother of two 
precious little ones, it has been with 
deep interest that I have read the ex- 
periences of those who have adopted 
children. I have seen both good and 
bad adopted children and from my 
own observation I have decided the 
fault. is, nine times out of ten, with 
the adopted parents. I know of a 
couple who lived childless for 13 
years. Three years ago they adopted 
two little boys, and while the lady 
treats them kindly, she has given them 
to understand that she does not love 
them. .Many times when they have 
come to her with their ch..dish troub‘e 
they were sent away without the sym- 
pattie they sought. But it was not so 
with her husband, who sympathized 
with the little orphons from the first 
and grew to love them cear!y. Now 
after three years they dearly love the 
father; while they care not a straw 
for the mother.. If parents would only 
imagine themselves in a child's. place 
sometimes there would Le many a 
happy little heart that now feels only 
the coldness of those around.—T[J. R. 
M. Ark. 


Dear Host: I, for one, am not in 
favor of dropping Table-Talk, we 
would like to have the opinion of the 
Tablers as to our duty. We are rent- 
ers and work very hard to make a liv- 
ing, and rent and expenses are getting 
s0 high ave are getting discouraged 
and are talking of going to the south 
west to better our conditions, But our 
parents are getting old and’ we hate 
to leave them, as they prefer our stay- 
ing here, although they have a home 
and plenty to keep them while they 
live. We feel that we have no pros- 
pect of a home here, and. would like 
the opinion of the Tablers—[Perplex- 
ed, 


Dear Host: The period when youth 
should be first sent to school has re- 
-eived light from many angles at the 
‘ands of the Tablers. My insistence 
upon-a Jater date than the average al- 
lewance of six years, is to save the 
hoys ard girls from possible influences 
which corrupt good morals and nice 
tnanners. Of all tcachers for the early 
ers excel in giving proper training to 
the tender hearts and minds.—[Jasper 
Biines. 

Dear Host: I-hope the Table Talk 
will be continued; I should miss it 
very much.. When I have been. work- 
ing hard and am tired, I like to pick 
up this>paper and read a little just 
before going to bed, and my cares all 
vanish, and I forget I am tired. The 
Agriculturist is one of my . oldest 
friends. I have read it ever since I 
can remember, .and have learned a 
great many useful. things from it. I 
want especially to thank Mrs Millie 
Honaker for her excellent directions 
for canning beef at home, printed 
several years ago. I cut them out and 
pasted them in my cook book, and 
every year I can some beef. I opened 
some last week that nad been canned 
a year, and it was excellent.—[Mrs 
D. M. Weston, Pa. 


<> 


~Shadow Embroidery—-A Tabler in- 
quires how shadow embroidery is 
done. The chief beauty of this em- 
broidery is its simplicity... As with 
outlining, it has taken to itself an or- 
dinary sewing stitch which every one 
know the satstitch, so that even for 
the novice there is nothing to learn. 
Anyone can do it, and quickly at that. 
There is little to tell aout it; the work 
is done with coarse mercerized cotton, 
a stitch taken upon the right-hand 
outline of. leaf or blossom, then a 
stitch on the left-hand outline, one on 
the right, andso on, crisscrcssing from 
one side to the other, until the entire 
leaf is covered. Shadow embroidery is 
done generally on thin white batiste or 
lawn. The stitches are made on the 
wrong side and “shadow” through on 
the right. The patterns selected have 
slim, shaft-like leaves, and flowers 
with petals of much the same shape. 
The stem are outlined on the right 
side of the material. As said before, 
this is as it is ordinarily done. But 
many novelties in shadow work are 
springing up, giving it variety and of- 
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,fering to the ingenious women an op- 


portunity to display her originality. 


MORE CHAT 





GIVING SHEEP THEIR ANNUAL BATH IN OLD ENGLAND 


Sheep washing in England is practiced there quite as much as here.- The 


method shown 


(English photograph) does not necessitate a man standing 


waist deep in the water for hours at a time, 


The Power of Habit 


BY ALONZO RICE 





OME one has poeticaliy observed 
that “habits are like cords of 
steel.”” The moment we begin 


to act, habit begin to work and habit 
uniformly and constantly strengthens 
all of .our. active exertions. How 
carefully then should we look after 
the formation of habits, that only the 
good ones be cultivated, for the ‘long- 
er: we act, the more definite and 
marked will the result be. 

Habits are like forming masonry. 
Every thoughtgseems small, as every 
brick seems small. Yet in the build- 
ing of a house, small as the bricks 
are, one-by one, day after day, the 
walls thicken, and rise, and solidify, 
and the huge structure is piled up at 
last. Taken singly, these bits of 
burnt clay do not signify much, but 
all of them together are of tremen- 
dous significance. So in our multitude 
of thoughts, the walls of character 
are going up day by day, with this 
difference—the house is for - time 
alone, while the temple which we 
raise is for time and eternity. 

By our daily acts we acquire our 
tendencies, facilities, and permanent 
habitudes of mind. Here is the prin- 
ciple that lies at the bottom of all 
education, and but for which man 
could never learn anything. Without 
it the man of years would. only be an 
infant in condition. What we become 
is in this way made the fruit and ef- 
fect. of ~what we do. 

Whatever we do often, we become 
more and more apt to do, and at the 
very time that the tendency to do the 
thing is every day increasing, the 
rleasure resulting from it is, by the 
blunted sensibility of the bodily or- 
rans, diminished, and .the desire is 
irresisttble, though the gratification is 
nothing. Remember this before you 
acquire any bad habits. The. pleas- 
ure can be only temporary. 

How firmly a habit may become 
fixed and control’ our every action is 
set forth in the following story: A 
valuable treasure was known to be 
contained in one of the countless 
number of rocks that lay along the 
edee of the sea, Many young men 
had tried to increase their fortunes 
by finding this gem, but had tried in 
vain; they could not pick up the-right 
pebble. At last one more thoughtful 
than the others procuted a magnét 
whose peculiar power of attraction 
would tell him when he had found 
the proper stone. Accordinely he be- 
gan, casting rock after rock into the 
sea, after finding it was not the right 
one. He continued to do this hour 
after hour, until it had become a habit 
with him. Searcely would a .stone 
touch the magnet till he would toss it 
over into the sea, he worked so rap- 
idly in his great desire to find the 
right one. Finally the magnet lotated 
the tight pebble, but before he could 
think, he had tossed the treasure over 
into the sea. He had become so ac- 
cvstomed to the action that he could 
not refrain from doing it just at the 
time he should not have done it. 





Truth Stranger Than Fiction 


BY ELAH 


N incident savoring of the mirac- 
ulous happened some years ago 
in Burlington, Ie, a- city so 

hilly that in parts of it steep steps cut 
in the hillside or stairs of wood make 
the only direct access to many of the 
residences from the streets. In the 
winter. time snow and ice made. these 
streets excellent toboggan stides which 
the children and young people could 
not resist taking advantage of. They 
ran it to such excess that it became 
dangerous to ‘themselves and pedes- 
trians on the cross streets at the 
foot of the hills. 

One place it was especially danger- 
ous, sleds or toboggans running clear 
across the railroad track before they 
could be stopped. An edict went 
forth prohibiting the use of this hill 
for sliding, but like all other laws it 
was violated, until one day it came 
near being the death of a load of 
young people. 

They were eoming down the hill at 
full speed, when a freight train was 
passing. It was where they had aiso 
to cross one of the main thorough- 
fares of the city, and crowds of peo- 
ple saw the coming catastrophe, 


‘ state will be proud of 


among them the father or one of the 


occupants of the sled. He was so 
terror stricken he could only iean 
for support against a telephone pole 
by. which he happened to be stand- 
ing, without power to speak or move. 

The low ‘sled rushed on to its 
doom, ‘the o¢cupants crouching in 
fright as they saw their fate, the 
train slowly pulling out of the. city, 
unconscious of the impending trage 
dy. Then the seeming ‘impossible 
happened the sled, with ifs burden, 
shot under one of the moving cars, 
across the track, without injuring cone 
of the youngsters. 


————————— 
‘The Stoughtons 





{From Page 118] 


she was frightened. Then she _ re- 
membered that she had but to scream 
and Miles would. surely hear her 
through the open windows. Thiz 
steadied her somewhat and when. the 
next moment, she recognized El!tah’s 
voice, her fright was entirely. effaced 
by astonishment. 

“I’m-perfectly satisfied, gentlemen,” 
Elijah said, “with what you tell me, 
and tomorrow afternoon when we ad- 
just all parts and make the applica- 
tion of your wonderful discovery to 
my inventions, we will still farther 
prove ‘the .wonders of this greates! 
suceess of modern science. You de- 
serve all the financial returns you 
receive. You’ve been most generous 
about your. payments: And as for 
your written agreement not to apply 
mechanical. device for ten years, it’: 
most fair, most fair. I couldn’t ask for 
more. But about tomorrow—let us 
understand the hour again. We don’t 
want the slightest mistake in launch- 
ing this wonderfull enterprise.” 

“Half past four,” said one of the 
men, “will suit us all. We leave on 
the evening train, at eéight-fifteen, 
and this will give us plenty of time up 
here.’ 

“The stock company which we are 
floating for you and ourselves will ‘be 
the greatest. combine Vermont has 
ever had,” said a-second man. “The 
you as the 
greatest inventor of modern times,’ 

“And the money! Think of the 
money!” exclaimed. a third voice. 
“But we must be going if we expect 
to make up sleep and be in time and 
get ready for the test demonstration 
tomorrow,” .They all rose. 

“But,” joined in the first man again 
“we would again advise you to have 
nothing to do with the Gipsy, Smith. 
Tell him nothing. And let others know 
only when we arrive as to the purpori 
of the meeting... Good night.” 

(To be. continued.) 























EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS. the Eaaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 





Simpson-Eddystone 
4. Black & Whites 


The cost of making a dress often 
exceeds the cost of material. 
Simpson - Eddystone. Prints out- 
wear the cost of making.. Sub- 
stantial quality. Fastcolor. Some 
designs with a new silk finish, 

Ask your dealer for Simpson- 

Eddystone Biach-and- Whites. 

Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 
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Our Pattern Offer 


AFTERNOON APRON 

pretty apron in dotted 
swiss, having ruffles of embroidered 
edging about the skirt portion and 
snoulder straps, is sketched here. The 
bib portion is just large enough to pro- 
tect the front of the bodice, yet suffi- 


FETCHING 
Ne 6821—A 





No 6821—Dainty 
Only. 
ciently small to be chie and becoming. 
The shoulder straps are fastened at 
the top of the bib and at the belt in 
back, Materials which develop this 
design prettily are plain mull, cross- 


Apron, One Size 





© 6822—Coat of Stylish Suit, 32, 34, 
36. 38 40 and 42-inch bust. 

6823—Skirt for Above, 20, 22, 
24, Ne, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 
barred muslin, sheer nainsook and the 
material mentioned above. 


SMART COAT SUIT 

Nos 6822-6823 Here is shown a 
very attractive street suit in Herring- 
bone cheviot, which is fitted by single 
darts in front and by gores in. back. 
The closing is single breasted and the 








neck finished .with an abbre 


viated . 
Tuxedo. collar. The skirt is in five 


gores an@ may be in sweep or round 
length with a back under box plait or 
in habit style. The manner of trim- 
ming suggests a’ front panel and this 
is recommended for those of full - 
ure or one who is short. The suit 
one which will become a woman of 
almost any figure. The price of these 
patterns is 20 cents, but either will be 
sent upon receipt of 10 cents. 
HOW TO ORDER 

In 0 patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patter.s are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
rach, Address’ Pattern Department. 


Delicacies Made with Butter Milk 


One of the~Tablers inquired for 
recipes calling for buttermilk. The 
response was prompt and generous, 
and from the best of these the follow- 
ing have been selected. 

Whites Cake: Fine white sugar 3 
cups, butter 1 cup, buttermilk 1 cup, 
whites OF 10 eggs, baking powder 3 
teaspoons, lémon to taste, flour 4 cups. 
Beat whites of eggs to a stiff froth, 
cream the sugar, butter, etc, and mix 
in the whites last. 

Tea Cake: One cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon butter, 1 egg, 1 cup buttermilk, 
% teaspoon soda; flour to make a 
fairly stiff batter. This cake is good 
cold or warm. 

Graham Gems; Take 2 cups but 
termilk, “% cup sugar, % teaspoon 
soda, graham flour enough to stir 
thiék. Bake im iron gem pans in a 
hot oven. 

Gingerbread; Take 1 cup sugar, 1 
cup molasses, 1 cup sour cream, 1 cup 
buttermilk, ltablespcon each of soda, 
salt and -ginger, and flour to mix 
moderately stiff. 

Breakfast Cake: To 1 cup sugar 
add 1 egg, 1 tablespoon butter or lard, 
1 cup buttermilk, 4% teaspoon each 
soda and salt, 2 cups flour and cinna- 
mon or nutmeg to taste. This is to be 
eaten warm. 

Doughnuts: Stir ‘together thorough- 
ly 2 cups sugar’and 1 egg. Add 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
\% teaspoon nutmeg, 4 teaspoon gin- 
ger, 2 cups buttermilk, 4% cup sour 
cream, 1 teaspoon soda and flour to 
mix stiff. All doughnuts are lighter 
if allowed to stand a while before fry- 
ing. 

Corn Bread: Take 1 qt buttermilk, 
4 cups cornmeal and 2 cups wheat 
flour. Dissolve 1 tablespoon soda in 
the milk, add 1 tablespoon salt, 2 
tablespoons sugar or molasses. This 
makes @ delicious cornbread. 

Buttermilk Pie: Beat together 1 
heaping cup of sugar and 4 eggs, add 
% cup butter and beat thoroughly; 
add 1% pts fresh country buttermilk. 
Line the pie tins with pastry, slice an 
apple thin ‘and lay in each pie and 
fill the crust with the mixture; bake 
with no upper crust. 














I put Macsetu on my lamp- 
chimneys as I am satisfied to 
be known as the maker of the 
only good lamp-chimney. 

There are other lamp- 
chimneys, but their makers 
fail to own them. It’s no 
wonder. 


My Index is useful to everyone who owns 
@ lamp, and it’s free. 


* Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
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RIFLES ror. Bove 
Littie Scout 7 
Stevens-Mayneard, Jr. ss dred thi 
gh Shot - - 

. 
Favorite No. (7 . 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 140 Pine Strest, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 


Larch dle. 
Stick 


ERHAPS all your life you have used com- 
mon soap for shaving, and have never 
* known what it was to shave with a real 
shaving soap—one made just for shaving. 
Buy a cake of Williams’ Shaving Soap or a 
Williams’ Shaving Stick and sée what a com- 
fortable, easy thing shaving can 

become. ~ There is nothing like it. 

“The only kind that won’t 

smart or dry on the face.” 
Send &. stamp for a TRIAL CAKE of Williams’ 
Shaving Soap, or 4c. for .* Williams’ Shaving 
Stick, trial size, enough for 50 shaves. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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STEVENS 


reliability and 
aa. ey Sodi'n reruns —— ere, mod th Pp ante sn may to oth Sil about about * SS tevons ty ane 
ous guns, Woe to hmeer + them and we make it worth your while to learn. 


Send two 2cent stamps to cover postage 
oaTaLoo. it walle all t guns, Triton 
pition, sights, targets, reboring old bar 
& sporteman wants now, 


$2.25 


S36 = express prepaid, on of catalog pr’ 


and @ hun- 


m't let your dealer persuade you some other is as 
= "Insist on “Stevens,” You can order direo from us 
f you find any difficulty. We send any aaa firearms 












A practical handbook on the most 
methods in goss, harvesting, curing 
hops, and on their use and manufactare. 

{ 30) rofusely lilustrated, and o 
cvery detail: ht is without doubt the most 
work on this crop ever 1.’ ore 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, 6 
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Marquette Building, 
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Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Man- 
ufactare. By HERBERT MYRICK. 


approve:! 
an selling 
A volume 
omplete in 
exhaustive 
Bo 


illustrated 


JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. 


Chicago, i 








A GOOD WAY TO 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


BEGIN A LETTER 


| When writing to an advertiser is 
iy 4 Sey. he n old, reliable rs 
| ES St ae 


on’ll get @ more 
ever before. 


va.” Fy 
prompt repli, 
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Cut off that cough with 













jayne 





‘'s Expectorant 





and prevent pneumonia, —~ 


bronchitis and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 


Medicine for 75 years. 
Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 
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Cor Sees 


‘Doctors Admit 
That They Can Do Nothing More For 
Your Stomach Than Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are 
Doing Every Day. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


According to the expert analysis of 
government authorities in the United 
States and Great Britain, Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets contain, the exact ele- 
xaents provided by nature for digesting 
food in the healthy stomach, 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have 
saved sufferers from stomach disor- 
ders millions of dollars by giving them, 
in one small 5U0-cent package, more 
relief than countless treatments by 
physicians would bring about at $3 
per visit. 

Perhaps you are afflicted with dys- 

pepsia—or some kindred disease aris- 
ing from a disordered digestion, It 
may be headaches, heartburn, palpi- 
tation, liver trouble, insomnia, nervous 
debility. They all have their begin- 
ning in a stomach which does not se- 
crete the juices or grind the food 
which is taken into it: 
} If so, we urge you to send for a 
free trial package of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. It will cost you nothing 
and surely will bring us no gain un- 
less you. find, after using it, that you 
are benefited and feel that you need 
a full-sized package. 

There is absolutely no danger in us- 


{ng Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Noth- 


ing is contained in them that has not 
been subjected to the closest scrutiny 
by the government officials. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will di- 
gest your food without demanding a 
careful diet. One grain of these Tab- 
lets has power to digest 3000 grains of 
ordinary food. You can be sure there- 
fore, that no matter what your condi- 
tion, these little tablets taken after 
each meal will shortly restore your 
stomach to its normal condition and 
rénder it capable of doing its work un- 
assisted. 

We withhold the names of hundreds 
who have written us voluntarily ex- 
pressing their gratitude to this simple 
substitute for nature, 

Send for trial package today. F. A. 
— Co, 70 Stuart Bldg, Marshall, 

Mich. 


5O0-cent size package for sale by 
druggists everywhere. 











A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough! 


With an introduction by week. Isaac P. 
.. Reberts, formerly Dean of the Ss agg 
ef Agriculture, Cornell Universi 
Author of ‘Fertility of tne Land, 
“The Horse,” etc., etc. 

” Professor Roberts tn his 2 reciative introduction 

to this new ed tion says: hat Jethro Tull did to 

prove tho tillage, the. author of ‘Ten A 


nd and occas ; trom the panics an 
ome of ante-bellum days, decided > 
~% business in ae city and se with his 

a farm. Untrained in the 
natural love for it, 1d 


ch marked success he decided to tell how 
ne did it in a book, and tt the rolling — exception- 
ly janaseatng, valuable and instructive 
autho tes in a hay py. ee and human 

vein and even the statistical portions of his 
five hold the reader's attention with a des 
how he is one out, Interwoven with the story of 
Din progress is valuable and thesmalier information on 
how to ei and < —-- © smaller fruits with an 


AOA. jee caine 


a its value is Greretece de erent 
new oo it over was. 


Substantially bound in cloth, 5x7 inches, 
RIS pages, Price net.......0..600 oeeeeees+ 1.00 
OBANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
630-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y, 

















VISITING IN FAIRYLAND 
By Myrtle M. Blackmer, Age 15 


MISS MYRTLE IS A LITTLE WISCONSIN? 
GIRL WITH A LIVELY IMAGINATION 





Anna Seawell loved to read fairy 
stories. Her favorite was about a 
band of fairies and pixies who lived 
in a dark wood and, as she lived near 
@ Wood, she sometimes took her story 
book there and played she was the 
fairy queen. 

One memorable day Anna had gone 
deeper into the woods .than ever be- 
fore. She grew tired and sat down 
on a@ mossy log to rest. There -were 
innumerable birds and butterflies flit- 
ting among the wild flowers. ‘She 
tried to catch”ene especially tame bird 
which came nearer than the others, 
but she did not succeed. 

At last Anna was rested and was 
just going to start on again w hen she 
heard someone call out, “Oh! Anna, 
did you not say once, that you wanted 
to go to fairyland?” 

Anna looked around but saw no one, 
Suddenly, under a large rose leaf she 


espied a tiny littkh woman who had 
on a dress of pink rose petals. Over 
it was spread a filmy, fairy linen 


overskirt which- was sprinkled with 
dewdrops that sparkled like diamonds. 
She had on pink slippers and pink 
stockings and a pink rose for a hat. 

The fairy repeated her question, but 
Anna was so spellbound that she did 
not answer until the fairy repeated 
her words again. Then she managed 
to say: “Oh! yes, I'd love to go to 
fairyland. Do take me there!’} 

“But you are so large you -could 
never get into fairyland,” sighed the 
fairy. 

Anna pleaded so hard to go that, at 
last, the fairy said, “Yes you shall 
go, my child.” . She hurried off but 
soon came back again and handed 
Anna a rose leaf full of a brown 
liquid, saying, “If you drink that you 
ean get into fairyland.”’ 

Anna drank and was surprised to 
find herself no larger than the fairy. 
“Now, I suppose you would like to 
know who I am; I’m one of the ser- 
vants of the Fairy Queen Editha, and 
she sent me out today to bring you to 
see her, though she had no idea you 
were so big or she would not have 
sent for you,” said the fairy. 

“How did the queen know 
asked Anna, 

She sees you in the woods every day, 
nearly, but you do not see her for she 
is invisible~except in fairyland. She 
never comes close up to you and that 
is why she did not know you were so 
large.” 

The fairy took Anna to a large 
rose. “This is the door to fairyland,” 
said she. They entered the center 
of the rose and went down. When 
they came to the roots, the fairy put 
her fingers to her mouth and blew 2 
shrill blast. A little brown . pixie 
opened a door for them. 


me?” 








THE FAIRY APPEARS TO ANNA 


They now entered a hallway lighted 
with fireflies and decorated with moss 
and wild roses, bluebells, ferns and 
lilies-of-the-valley. From this they 
entered the largest garden Anna had 
ever seen. It had myriads of wild 
flowers growing in it. “Oh, can I 
pick just one flower?” she asked the 
fairy. “No,” said the fairy, for if you 
pick only one all the rest will disap- 
pear.” 

They went on and on until they 
came to a little door made.of hang- 
ing moss. The fairy pusl.cd the moss 
aside and they entered. Anna was 
astonished at what she saw! 

There was a large roufid enclosure, 
bordered by trees,/and the place was 
lit by fireflies and glow-worms hang- 
ing from the trees, for it was night. 
There were many toad-st Isto sit on 
and the floor was made of. moss. But 
the most surprising of all was that 
every tree had about twenty pixies 
sitting in it. They all blinked ‘at Anna. 
At a word from the fairy,+they all 
jumped out of.the trees and ran out 
of the enclosure by a back door. 

Soon there was a tinkling of bells 
and, in, through the back door, the 
queen came, She was dressed like 
the fairy servant except that she wore 
a golden crown, carriéd a wand, and 
her dress was so long that it was 
held up by six servants. She’ was 
followed by a band of pink, brown, 
and green robed pixies, each one car- 
rying a sprig of bluebells and waving 
them to make the tinkling hoise. Be- 
hind the pixies were fairies dressed 
in pink, yellow, white, and red rose 
petal dresses. All were singing. 

The queen waved her wand ani 
said, “We have a visitor who has long 
wished to come to fairyland and now 
her wish is granted. We are, though 
she does not know it, her old friends. 
She has read about us in her favorite 
story book, because she thinks ‘so 
much of us and has come to see us. 
We must entertain her. How shall we 
do it?” - There was silence for a few 
seconds. Then at last. one brown pixié 
slowly arose and said, “I think if we 
danced for her that—,” 

“A dance! A dance!” they cried so 
that he could not finish his speech but 
sat down again. 

Soon every pixie and fairy was danc- 





THE ENTRANCE OF 





THE FAIRY QUEEN 





‘{tor’s carelessness; 


‘mere jumble. 


ing.» Grasshoppers. and crickets fur- 
nished. music and glow-worms and 
fireflies furnished light. The queen 
did not dance but sat by Anna ani 
talked to her? How their feet did 
twinkle in the green moss! Each one 
had on a sprig of bluebelis, so bells 
were ringing all the time. 

At last they stopped and a long ta- 
bie was brought in. They all sat down, 
for there was room for all. Anna sat 
at one end of the table and the queen 
at the other. There was dew to drin!. 
in butter cups.and crushed wild rasp- 
berries on pink’rose petal plates, and 


strawberry pie on green rose leaf 
plates. 
After -supper every guest shook 


hands with Anna and bade her good- 
bye. “Sometime we hope you will 
come to see us again,” said the queen 
and all the rest echoed her words. 


_ Then the first fairy took Anna back to 


the woods again, and to the very 
log she had been sitting on when the 
fairy first spoke to her. “Goodbye 
Anna,” she said, “Did you enjoy your- 
self?” 

“Yes, sometime I’m going to see 
Queen Editha again,” said Anna. 

Just then Anna thought of some- 
thing, “Oh, I haven’t any mementoto’ 
remember ‘the fairies by.” Anna 
looked: around but saw no fairy. 
“Perhaps I can get one myself,” she 
said. 

She went down the stem of the rose 
again and passed through the roots 
without being-.noticed by the pixie 
guard and when she got into the hall- 
way she picked a large, pink, wild 
rose. She heard a scream and saw the 
fairy running towards her. “Oh! what 
have you done?” she cried. “Now we 
will never have any more flowers and 
can never have any more dances nor 
invite you to them nor—.” 

Just then Anna awoke. She rubbed 
her eyes. The fairy was gone, ths 
hallway was gone, the pretty flowers 
were gone, everything had disappeared 
except right in front of her lay a large, 
pink wild rose. She never found out 
how it got there but she still thinks 
that it is the one she picked in fairy- 
land. 2 


—— 
Think it Over 


BY FRANK WALOOTT HUTT 





Stop awhile, and think it over; 
Hold your horses, juse a bit! 

Stay-at-home, or care-free rover, 
Here’s advice to warm your wit. 


Think it over, now or never, 
Some conclusion’ wise to find; 


But— don’t let it take forever 
ile you're making up your mind. 


The Wants of Man 


BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 1767-1848 








“Man .wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
Tis not with me exactly so, 
But ’tis so in the song. 
My wants are many, and if told, 
Would muster many a score; 
And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still would long for more. 


A-Correction—Owing to a compos- 
the explanation of 
the Mother Goose puzzle, as printed 
in the issue of January 5, became a 
The correct answers to 
the four.puzzles are: Jack and Jili; 
Old Mother Hubbard; Little Bo-Pegp; 
and Jack and the. Bean Stalk. 
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merican Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac 


for 1907 








PARTIAL INDEX 





A 

Advertising, by farmers; Agricul- 
tural colleges, presidents of; Airships; 
Alaska, Development of; Alcohol, de- 
natured, information regarding; Ani- 
mals and meat products; Apples, Ex- 
ports from United States and Canada; 
Appropriations, by Congress; Arbor 
day observances; Arctic exploration; 
Argentina, Statistics of; Associa- 
tions, National Dairy; Associations of 
Farmers. 


B 

Bandage, how to; Banking, growth 
of; Barley, acreage, crops and prices; 
Bean crop; Beans, trade, prices and 
crops; Beef, exports; Better Farming 
Contests; Boiling points; Bolivia, Sta- 
tistics of; Books for Farmers; Box 
measure, table of; Brazil, Statistics of; 
Broom corn, acreage and yield and 
prices; Bushel, legal weights of; But- 
ter and cheese. 


: 2 
Cabinet of the President; California, 
earthquake and fire; Canada, Size and 
resources: Capitals, use ef; Castor 
beans and oil; Cattle, Poreign trade in 
live; Chicago, Milk prices and supply: 
Chili, Barthquake in; Churches in 
United States; Coffee, consumption in 
the United States; Colorado river, map 
of new course; Columbia, Statistics 
of; Commerce; Commission cartage; 
Charges on produce; Commercial agri- 
culture; Congress, Appropriations by; 
Cooking lore; Corn, acreage; Cotton, 
production and prices; Cramberry, 
crop and prices; Half century of Amer- 
ican crops. 
DR 


Dairy associations; Dairy Industry; 
Diet, what daily should centain; Direc- 
tory; Disinfectants, use of; District of 
Columbia, Officers of: Divorce law re- 
form; Domestic animals and products. 


E 

Eclipses, in 1907; Eggs, Foreign 
trade, also Market and prices; Elec- 
tions, State im 1906; Ecuader, Statis- 
tics of; Btiquette, Experiment station 
work; Experts, Domestic animals and 
meat preducts; Exports of the United 
States and ss farm crops. 


Farmers’ association; Farmers’ in- 
stitutes, Officers In -charge of; Flax, 
crop; Florida; Food officials; 
and their eompesition; Forest officers; 
Forestry association; Freezing, fusing 
and boiling points. 


Ge 
Gold, Production of; Grain; Grange, 


Officers of; Grass seed; Exports and 
prices of. 
Ps 
Hawaii, Officers of; Problems of; 
Hay, crop, yield and prices: Health; 


Hides, Trade tn; Hogs, Average cost 
and prices; Pork, packing in the-west; 
Holidays, legal; Household hints; 
Hops, Exports and imports of; Hop, 


Prices, including production of and 
world crop; Horses, Breeders’ asso- 
ciations; Horses, Number and value 


by states; Horticultural societies; Hy- 
giene and health. 





Send In Your Subscription 
Now and Secure a Copy 


IT IS A BOOK 
YOU CAN’T BUY 


The Privilege of Securing it is Only 
Offered to Our Readers 


You should have it—it is a book you need and is worth its weight in 
gold to every farmer, trader, or rural dweller, Every fact, figure and 
article is authoritative, absolutely reliable and up to date. Every mem- 
ber of your family will find it instructive, useful and as a handbook of 
ready reference for the home it is indispensable, being a complete Cyclo- 
arg General Facts upon hundreds of subjects. Family, Household, 
changes now going en around the globe. It is a 


developmeats 
boek you can’t afford to be without. 








384 Pages—4 3-4 by 6 1-2 inches. 





E 
Tiiimeia, Imports of the United States; Inland Sea, a 
new; Interest, laws: Rules for computing; Imports, grain, 
eotton and other crops; Invitations, social forms for: Insur- 
ance, New York ltews; Interstate commerce commission, mem- 
bers of; Portraits; Introductions, rules for; Islands of United 
States. 


J 
Japanese »roblem in United States; Japan, Industrial prog- 
ress. 


L 
Latin American trade; Laws, Denatured alcohol; Interest; 
Important of the 59th coniress; Meat inspection; Naturaliza- 
tion; New York insurance; Pure food; Railroad rate; Legal 
standards for-milk and cream; Letters,. hints for writing; 
Live Stock; Locomotives, rates - power chart; Louisiana. 


Maize crop of world; Manufacturers: Map of Arctic ex- 
ploration; Mt Vesuvius and vicinity; Rainfall; San Fra~cisco 


PARTIAL INDEX 


fire; South America; Southern Call- 
fornia; Sterm movements; Tem- 
perature in crop season; Showing boll 
weevil progression;- Markets, how to 
use ‘information; Marketing produce 
method; Manufacturing statistics; 
Meat and dairy products into United 
Kingdom; I“eat, Inspection law; Mem- 
oranda, Blank pages for; Mexico, Rail- 
roads and trade of; Michigan, Experi- 
ment station work; Milk business of 
New York; Milk, Freight sone and 
rates for New York Money and bank-« 
ing in United States; Montana. 





National officers; Naturalization, 
law; Regulations; Navies of the world; 
New Jersey; North Dakota. 

o 


Oats, acreage, crop and prices; Ok- 
lahoma; Oleo, Production and revenue; 
Onion, Acreage and yield; Onion, 
Prices and foreign movement. ’ 

+ 


Panama canal; Pan-American con- 
ference; Paraguay, Statistics of; Par- 
eels post; Patrons of Husbandry, Of- 
ficers of; Peary’s Arctic record; Penn- 
aylvania; Peppermint crop; Pepper- 
mint oil exports; Peru, Statistics of; 
Philadelphia, Milk trace of: Philippine 
legisiature; Islands, Officers of; Postal 
savings banks; Postal Prog-ess: Postal 
savings bank. Movement for; Pork, 
Distribution and valve: Porto Rico, 
Commerce of; Officers of: Political con- 
@ition in; Potate acreage and yield. 


Rallroads, new Canadian lines: Re- 
frigerators, Selection and care of; 
Representatives im congress; Rice, 
ecrep; Rural mail delivery; Russia, Up- 
risings in; Russian Parliament; Rye, 
acreage, crop and prices. 

s 


Savings bank statistics; Schools, Sta- 
tistics of; Seed day; Senate, United 
States, Members of; Sheep, trade; 
and Movement; Shock, Treatment for: 
South America, Information regarding 
republics of; Map of; Specifie gravity 
ef various substances; S elling, sim- 
plified: Sugar beets; Sugar, Produc- 
tion ef; State boards of agriculture, 
omer toa meg Statehood, Law admitting 
territories jointly to; State commis- 
stoners of agriculture; State forest.of- 
fieers; Street manmers; Stock breed- 
ers’ associations, Secretaries of. 

T 


Time, Chart showing differences of; 
Tobacco crop with Imports and ex- 
perts" Tuberculosis, Home treatment 
of; Tunnels through the Alps. 

U 


United States trade with non-con- 
tiguous territories; Uruguay, Statistics 
of. 


V 
Venezuela, Statistics of; Virginia. 
Ww 


Washington; Weather, Record by 
month; Storm map; Weights and meas- 
ures; Metric system; Wheat, crop and 
prices with visible supply; Wisconsin; 
Wood, preserving; Weol, Prices; 
World, Rulers of. 








This Book Given to Every Subscriber 


W* WILL send on request this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every subscriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 


in payment for his subscription for the comi 
is not sold alone, and can only be had in connection wi 


if desired. 


only be had by making an additional dew? Remit by 


but a trifle-and may be sent at our 


ORANGE 
New York, 439 Lafayette Street 3 











year. New subscribers will receive the book on the same terms. 
a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent, to different addresses 
If any other books we have offered in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the Year Book, they can 
money order, check, draft or registered letter. The money order costs 
k. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Marquette Building 


The book 
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- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Readers are Offered an Exceptional Opportunity . 


To place in your homes The World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, brought right down to date, including Peace Treaty of the Russia-~Japan War, beauti- 
fully bound in Half-Morocco, we are selling them while they last,.first come first served, 


At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 





Here is your opportunily to secure- Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on 
easy terms, It will cost. you nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of - 


our offer, Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his Histo 


. and lo print-our 


price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets. would cause great injury to fulvre sales. We ‘will 


name our price only in direct Icttcrs to those sending the c 


plainly and mail now before you forget it. DON’T DELAY AS 


“Xe 


HISTORY ‘HISTORY AASTORY 


OF THE OF OS THE 


WORLD -WORLD WORLD 
Ke 


RIDPATH RIDPATH: 


VOL. 1! VOE-Ti 


nm below. Tear off the — write Rame and address 
ARE BUT A FEW REMAINING. : 


9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tall, § in. wide, 2 in. thick, weight §5 Ibs., 4.000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 
———=<=——$—$—_—_—_—_== 





—— _— 
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IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
» kK beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. “He pictures 
the great historical events as though they were happening before your 
eyes; he carries you with him to sce the battles of old; to meet kings and 
queens and warriors: to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Sala- 
din and his dark-skinned followers ; to sail the southern seas with Drake, 
to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan, to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field 

of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 

DPATH in your home means you need never spend 
alonely evening. Youcan associate with the world’s 
heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, after 
which Rome was free no more. You cansit at the feet 
of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the ancient world. 
You can kneel at the shrine of -Lincoin, “the 
greatest character of all time ;the gentlest mem- 
ory of our world.” ~ It is ennobling to com- 
mune with these children of destiny. To be 
associated with great men and events is 
to be great one’s self,and you will add 
to your store of knowledge which 
is power, and to the richness of 


WESTERN NEWS- 
PAPER ASSOCIATION 
204 DearbornSt., Ch 


Please mail without cost to 
sanipie pages of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the World, containing 
‘photogravures of Napoleon s 


be J 
_of China and Japan, d ‘Panama >) 


iagram ©: 
Canal, specimen pages from the work, and 
write me full particulars of your special offer 
to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST readers. Ka 





You need act elip the Coupen If you write and meation 
LA A KRICAN AGBICULTURIST 





your life. 
\Send Coupon today 


IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyra- 
mids of Egypt were built; .down through the romantic troubled times of 
Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s. magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 

and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement; of French eleganee and British power; of American patriotism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you spell by his wonderful. eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, a and inspi was.éver written by man. 

IDPATH throws the mantel of personality over the old heroes of history. 

Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning 
the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees 
Themistocles with three hundred’ and fifty Greek ships smash ‘his Persian fleet 
of over a thousand s=il, and help to mould the language in which this para- 
graph is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth,. and 
so sets up a poor madman’s. mame to stand for: countless centuries-as the 
synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your 
very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last‘the end <j 
of his guilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, graff, $1 
overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laugh- ‘ 
ing with grim disdain at France, which says, “You shall not.” Brings: 
Washington is there, “fo to all the winds,” grave, 5 
thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and the |-°™P! 
poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his sa: 

lance 


fellow-countrymen, and on into another Century, the most colos- 1 
sal world-figure of his time. eggs 1! Sums 
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for a week or two the size 


years. 


aaa 


equipment; to duplicate our entire plant. 
upon the farmers and advertisers of the west, by their 
continued and enlarged patronage, to stand by us in 








: ¢ Cannot $ Great Institution 
The Printing Plant of the American Agriculturist, Gutted by Fire, to be Promptly 
Rebuilt--A Chance for Every Friend of Progressive Agriculture 


‘ to Promole the Good Work. 


this experience. Every farmer can renew his subscrip- 
tion at $1 per year for one year, to five or ten vears 


American Agriculturist is printed was badly gut- 
ted by fire the first of this week. Our magnificent 
machinery is temporarily disabled, but our mailing 
lists have all been saved, and we shall be able to issue 
American Agriculturist. regularly in the future as in 
the past. This issue is necessarily a few days late, and 


5 oe splendid printing establishment in which 


and the printing may not 


be up to our usual high standard. But it will be only 
a few weeks, or less time, before everything will be 
running in apple pie order again. 

Now is a chance for our friends throughout the 
west to reciprocate in a measure the work which Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. has done. in their behalf for many 
It will cost $500,Q00 to install new presses and 


We rely 


beyond date to which now paid. 
riber can become such, 


su 





Everyone not a 
Let each one of our 


friends send us at least one new subscription; with a 


little effort you can make it a dozen. 
advertisers and our advertisers will patronize us. 


Patronize our 
Let 


us work together to make this misfortune to the “old 


reliable’? merely temporary. 


American Agriculturist 


of the future will be bigger. and better, grander, more 
useful and more powerful in the farmers’ behalf. 

Fortunately, our printing works were located some 
distance from our offices at 489 Lafayette Street, New 
York city. Our subscription books, advertisement 
records, financial] offices, ete., are therefore intact. The 
only interference with the whole business, so far as 
American Agriculturist is concerned, therefore, will be 
in our manufacturing department. Our bank depart- 
ment is not injured in any way. 








PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURE TO 
THE FRONT 





ME KEYSTONE STATE’S FABMING INTER- 
, ESTS WELL REPRESENTED AT HARRIS- 
MEETINGS——CORN DISPLAY Is 
AND OPTIMISTIC 


BURG 

NOTABLE—VALUABLE 

REPOKTS PRESENTED 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 
fia state board of agriculture last week 
at Harrisburg was, in many respects, one 
of the most important meetings ever 
held in the Keystone state from the 
standpoint of development and co-or- 
dination of interests in behalf of farm- 
ers. The joint annual meetings of the 
‘tate live stock breeders’ association 
and state dairvmen’s unior brought to- 
gether one of the iargest and most rep- 
reSentative bodies of men that perhaps 
has ever been at the capitol city. There 
were also special meetings of the exec- 
utive committees of the state grange 
and the board of trustees of the state 
agricultural college. With the legisia- 
ture in full blast, the city was packed 
with farmers who represented special 
interests from all parts of the state. 

* was very noticeable that farmers 
ar uniting their efforts as never before 
with a view of bringing Pennsylvania 
to the front where she properly and 
justly belongs as an agricultural pro- 
ducer. Some important. papers were 
presented, but leaders in special _ lines 
from Ulinois, Indiana, Ohio, Delaware, 
New York, Washington, and other 
places. It is doubtful if ever a more 
Qppréeciative audience sat through an 
annua! session. Men and women with 
nutebooks in hand proved conclusivély 
that they were there for information 
that would be helpful to them in their 
practical work. 

Ani@vican Agriculturist regards thie 
awakening among the farmers of Penn- 

* sylvania.as one of the most ficant 
* that has taken place in the pi vance 
of rura] affairs. We noted with much 
ratification the general tivity 


* = « . : . a » . 
ed dean of agriculture and director of 
the experiment station at the state col- 
lece. Prof Hunt entered into the dis- 
cussions of these meetings in a way 
that clearly showed that he had the 
confidence of every man and woman 
present. 

. PT Agar eed ttwe predicts 
S ulturist . that 
Pennsylvania is on the eve of the 
test development along educational 
for the betterment of agriculture 
that has been known in any eastera 
tat eee 
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Pennsylvania farmers, because of their 
conservatism, had been slow to recog- 
nize the importance of this great work. 
The time_is now considered ripe for a 
concerted action on the part of farmers 
all over the state, together with the 
rank and file of most states and the 
largest cities to upbuild Pennsylvania 
agriculture so that she will take a place 
ca a much higher plane among the great 
agricultural states than she has at 
present. 
ENTHUSIASM RAMPANT 

There was no lack of enthusiasm and 
no one dared question the sincerity of 
these honest and+ substantial farmers. 
They have united their varied interests 
in such a way that not only the state 
agricultural college will come to the 
front rapidly and take the place where 
it properly belongs among such institu- 
tions, but were laid for other 
development of a substantial character. 
There was a general feeling that the 
state should support a great state fair; 
that more attention should be paid to the 
development of a greater state veteri- 
nary college; that speciel attention 
should be given to the factors _ under- 
lying the production. of beef and other 
meat products; that some plan should 
be adopted for the centralization of ru- 
ral sthools and the devélopment of agri- 
cultural high schools; that special ex- 
periment stations should be located in 
various counties; that farmers should 
pay more attention to the selection and 
development of Indian corn a higher 
and more uniform standard; that  spe- 
cial attention should be given to the 
roduction of milk of a higher standard 
‘or loca) markets; that co-operative 
creameries should be built in various 
parts of the state; that the fruit inter- 
ests should be pushed to the front and 
developed over an area of what is con- 
sidered one of the most suitable for 
the production of tree fruits of any 
state; t special attention should be 
production of clover, hay 
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that the necessary personal expenses of 
the delegates should be paid out of the 
funds appropriated for that department 
Perhaps a wiser provision never wis 
made than this as it gives farmers an 
opportunity of coming ‘ogether once a 
year for the discussion of these prob- 
lems that confront them. The program 
of the state board consisted largely of 
well written special reports by the 
chairman and various committees. It is 
impossible to give even in outline, a brief 
abstract from each of these reports. 

Among the more important matters 
considered and one -which needs imme- 
diate attention is a dog law that will 
protect the sheep industry. Discussions 
on this question showed clearly that 
“something ‘must’ be’ done at once. J. 
Sexton, one of the most successful 
farmers in ‘the state, said that he 
bought a car load of lambs in Buffalo, 
kept them within inclosures using a 
fence five boards high, and in a single 
night a neighbor's dog broke into the 
pen and killed 40 lambs. Even though 
the dog was traced direct to the neigh- 
‘bor, he had no redress for the destruc- 
tion of his property. At another time 
60 head of breeding ewes were killed or 
wounded so that they became practi- 
cally useless. \ 

Incidents of the same character were 
cited by M. N. Clark of West Mooreland 
county, Dr M. R. Conard of West 
Grove, J..W. Nelson of Clearfield, 8. 8. 
Blyholder and others. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that a law should be 
passed requiring the assessors to fur- 
nish each’ owner with a tag and that 
he be obliged to put it on his dog. M. 
8. Bond said that when a came up- 
on his place he killed it, and took the 
tag and traced the owner. Edward Van 
Alstyne, one of the most prominent 
farmers of New York stat®, said that in 
his county they had a local law which 
required every owner of a dog to regis- 
ter it January and pay a fee of 
$2 per_ . Tag was furnished the 
containing a number of corres- 
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of agriculture that receives more careful 
consideration than do the thousands of 
inquiriés from all parts of the state that 
are sent to Prof Surface each season 
for information and adv regarding 
the control of insects, pests and plant 
diseases, as well as birds; snakes, etc. 

This department has been brought to 
a high plane of efficiency and farmers 
have not been slow in .recognizing and 
iving credit to the splendid work that 
is being done by Prof Surface and his 
corps of assistants. Plans have been 
laid for special experiments in spraying, 
fumigation, studies in the life history of 
insects, plant diseases, character and 
food of birds, reptiles, ete. Prof Surface 


-illustrated his report with specimens of 


birds, insects, and apparatus; which 
made his remarks all the more valuable, 
There is nothing more convincing than 
these object lessons at méetings of this . 
sort. 

The season of 1906 was an especially 
good one for. bee keepers as reported by 
J. W. Nelson. He said that the winter 
of 1905-6, was mild and losses were 
light. Karly spring was favorable for 
brood rearing and the winter following 
Was not as severe as usual. Those who 
worked for surplus honey had splendid 
returng and those who wanted an in- 
crease have been unusually successful. 
In his own case, Mr Nelson said his in- 
ecrease had been fourfold, and all in 
good condition with some surplus. This 
winter he had located an unusual la 
number of colonies of bees in the woods. 
He has transferred eight colonies from 
trees to frame hives. 

One case of foul brood disease was re- 
ported by Mr Nelson. He took all the 
old bee’ and queen out.and took all the 
diseased brood to a new location. He 
said, “I had shaken about all the bees 
off and as the larvae were quite badly 
diseased, I closed the entrance of the 
hive for two days to keep out robbers. [ 
then opened it just enough for one bee 
at a time to pass out. After seven days 
I destroyed all the queen cells and a 


few days later gave m a with 
a few cells of lavas to keep them in 
good condition.” 


CREDITABLE EXHIBIT OF CORN 


Liberal prizes-were offered in all four 
classes. In addition there was a sweep- 
stake prize of $10 for the best 10 ears 
at the show in any class. This was won 
| Bs first prwe winner in the Yellow 

class and was awarded to J. H. 
Brinton of Lancaster county. It is 
worth) of note that the winner of this 
sweepstake and 
















